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Introdui^loii. 



Old Chaucer, like the morning star, 
To us discovers day from far; 
His light those mists and clouds dissolv'd 
Which oiur dark nation long involved; 
But he descending to the shades 
Darkness again the age invades. 
Next, like Aurora^ Spencer rose, 
Whose purple blush the day foreshews. 

Denham. 



SIR GEOFFREY CHAUCER is one of the most 
illustrious literary characters in Enghsh history. The 
writings of this poet were received by his contemporaries 
with such general applause and admiration, that after 
his death, as well as in his lifetime, there were many 
literary men of his imitators (such as Occleve, Lydgate 
and others), who took a pride in styling themselves bis 
disciples. The most celebrated authors of his time, and 
for centuries afterwards , paid him , without exception, the 
highest honours ; and that mark of distinction and autho- 
rity, which in old times was stamped upon the writings 
and memory of Chaucer, seems to have remained unim- 
paired up to our days. Thus Camden, when speaking 
of Woodstock , which he supposes to be Chatieer's birth* 
place, says, "that, having nothing ia it else Mmatkablfti 
it boasts of having produced our English ^Qmer» Ghpn^ 
frey Chaucer.'* And Dryden, who is a j ^"' 



self, as well as a judicious critic, calls bim ''the father 
of English poetry." Both these statements, though they 
contain a very high praise, indicate, however, an opi- 
nion, which has been very common among those exami- 
ners of Chaucer's works, to whom we can give credit 
for taste and discernment. Now as we certainly can give 
this credit to Mr. Dryden, we cannot do better than 
quote his own words. We will hear him then a little 
upon this subject. "As he (Chaucer) is the father of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of 
veneration as the Grecians held Homer or the Romans 
Virgil; he is a perpetual fountain of good sense, learned 
in all sciences , and therefore speaks properly on all sub- 
jects; as he knew what to say^ so he knows also when 
to leave off, a continence which is practised by few 
writers , and scarcely by any of the Ancients excepting 
Virgil and Horace. — Chaucer followed Nature every 
where, but was never so bold as to go beyond her and 
there is a great difference of being po^ta et nimis po&fa, 
if we may believe Catullus, as much as betwixt a mo- 
dest behaviour and affectation. The verse of Chaucer I 
confess is not harmonious to us, but it is like the elo- 
quence of one whom Tacitus commends, it was auribus 
isiius temporis accommodata. They who lived with him, 
and some time after him, thought it musical, and it con- 
tinues so even in our judgment if compared with the 
numbers of Lydgate and Gower his contemporaries. There 
is the rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which is 
natural and pleasing though not perfeet,"a) &c. — And, 
in fact, this poet excelled in all the different kinds of 
composition in which he wrote; for if we except the 
unavoidable defects of the language of his time, we 
find in his works all the beauties that can be wished 
for in any of his different writings. — And that rude 
and defective language be has considerably reformed, 

a) The Works of John Dryden, ilhistrated with Notes &c. by 
Walter Scott, Esq. London 1808. Vol. XI. pp. 219—20. 



and improved by the introduction and naturalization 
of words from the Provencial, at that time the most 
polished dialect of Europe, a) — He was deeply ver- 
sed i» all the sciences of his time, and because his 
learning was comprehensive and solid, his reading exten- 
sive, and because his knowledge of human nature pro- 
bably was greater than that of any poet, he has been 
able to paint it with the greatest exactness and judgment. 
— This knowledge of human nature he acquired not only 
by theoretical reflection and extent of learning, but it 
was also acquired by his being more a man of the world, 
than a recluse scholar; for he was nearly allied to the 
court, was a long time in the employment of the govern- 
ment, and made frequent tours to foreign countries which 
he often visited in a public character. — During the 
four and a half centuries since this extraordinary man 
lived, all trustworthy critics, who have spoken about 
him, seem almost to vie with one another in extolUng 
his high qualities. Mr. Craik,/?) one of the later histo- 
rians of English literature speaks about him in the follow- 
ing manner. "If Langland" (the supposed author of the 
Vision of Piers Ploughman) — "is our earHest original 
writer, Chaucer is still our first great poet, and the true 
father of our literature, properly so called. Compared 
with his productions, all that precedes is barbarism. 
But what is much more remarkable is, that very little of 
what has followed in the space of nearly five centuries 
that has elapsed since he lived and wrote is worthy of 
being compared with what he has left us. He is in our 
Enghsh poetry almost what Homer is in that of Greece, 
and Dante in that of Italy — at least in his own sphere 
still the greatest light" — In order better to know and 



a) Compare Warton, The History of Fnglish Poetry, London 
1840, Vol. II page 129. He says moreover, that '*Chaueer manifestly 
first taught his countrymen to write English." — /?) Vol. II, page tO 
of his Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in Enf^and^ 
London 1844. 



understand this remarkable man, we will give a short 
outline of his life. 

Most of the writers who mention the birth of Cha- 
ucer agree, that he was born in the second year of the 
reign of Edward III i. e. 1328. — About his parentage 
historians are of different opinions, nor do they agree 
on the place of his birth. The best proof of his being 
born in London, which is the commonest opinion, the 
poet gives himself by speaking of that city as the place 
of his engendrure. 

With respect to the earlier years of Chaucer we are 
totally in tke dark; and we know nothing about him, 
until we find splendid testimonies of his abilities in his 
first poetical essays at the university of Cambridge. Se- 
veral elegies and sonnets from that time of his life are 
still remaining. To these belongs a piece of love poetry, 
entitled the "Court of Love," of somewhat more than 1400 
verses, which he is thought to have written about the 
age of eighteen. It gives an illustrious proof of his na- 
tural genius, and manifests an extraordinary skill in har- 
monizing the numbers of the rude language of his time. 
But it must be allowed, however, that Chaucer in this 
poem, as well as in several others, did not fully stand 
upon his own ground, but often composed his works 
after foreign, especially French and Italian models, the 
literature of which countries he dihgently studied, a) And 
as it is generally the case in rude and uncultivated 
countries, that the revival of original thinking and origi- 
nal literature owes its rise to translation or imitation , so 
we must admit, that Chaucer has borrowed some of the 
ideas or plans of his works from abroad, and even trans- 
lated from French and Italian. This latter is the case 
with the "Romaunt of the Rose," a poem of 7700 lines, 
which is merely an extract and imitation of the celebrated. 
French allegoric poem "Roman de la Rose." In French 

a) It may be mentioned here, that ChTucer was personally ac- 
quainted with Petrach, and probably with Hoccaccio also. See Warton 
1. c. page 127— b. 
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this was a still larger composition, iu about 22000 verses, 
begun by Guillaume de Lorris, who died in the year 
1260, and finished by Jean de Meun, about ten or twenty 
years before Chaucer was born. This was also one of 
Chaucer's earlier performances, aiKi may have been done 
during his stay at Cambridge. 

At that university Chaucer does not seem to have been 
very long. For what reason he left it, and went to Ox- 
ford, is totally unknown; but it is mentioned, that his stay 
at this university was "considerable;'* and it is also re- 
corded, that he strictly attended the public lectures there, 
and became, as Leland informs us, "a ready logician, 
a smooth rhetorician, a pleasant poet^ a grave philoso- 
pher, an ingenious mathematician, and a holy divine. 

After he had left this university, he travelled into 
Holland and France, in order to see the world, and to 
improve the knowledge which he had acquired by the- 
oretical studies. But nothing can be determined either 
with respect to the time when he went abroad, nor how 
long he stayed there. But it is reported, that upon his 
return, he entered himself in the Inner Temple, where 
he for some time studied the municipal laws of England 

After this our poet received an employment at the 
court in quality of the king's Valettus or Page. Whether 
he owed his admittance to that post, which in those 
times was a very honourable office, to the favour and 
friendship of the king's son, John of Gaunt, is not easy 
to determine, though it is very likely. But we know 
for certain, that he afterwards was very intimate with 
this prince, and that he was initiated into the secrets of 
bis courtship, the prince being in love with Blan<;h of 
Lancaster, daughter of Henry duke of Lancaster, whom 
he also married in the year 1359. This we know chiefly 
from a poem of his, entitled "Chaucer's Dream," in which 
is described the long and true love of the parties, their 
subsequent union, and also the poet's own marriage. -» 
As Chaucer was highly beloved both by this prince af- 



terwards duke of Lancaster, and by his excellent consort, 
who is said to have been equally remarkable for her wit 
and her virtue, they as a testimony of their friendship 
recommended him to marry Lady Philippa Rouet, who 
was also a great favourite with the duke and the duchess, 
as likewise was her sister, a young widow, Lady Ca- 
tharine Swynford , a lady of honour to the duchess , and 
whom the duke afterwards married, upon the decease of 
the duchess Blanch. Consequently, as Chauser did marry 
Lady Philippa, the poet at last became brother-in-law 
to the duke. 

Soon after his marriage, which took place about 
the year 1361, we find Chaucer Gentleman of the King's 
Privy Chamber; next year Shieldbearer to the king, a 
title which is now extinct, but was then of great honour. 
Annuities, great for those times, were also granted him. 

By this title of Gentleman of the Eing*s Privy Cham- 
ber we find our poet in 1373 in the character of a com- 
missioner of the government, sent to the republic of Genoa 
together with other persons to hire ships for the king's 
navy. — In this negotiation he succeeded admirably well; 
and the king was so well satisfied with it, that upon his 
return he obtained a grant of a pitcher of wine daily 
in the port of London, to be delivered by the butler of 
England, which seems to have been a great reward for* 
merit in that time. And soon after he was made Comp- 
troller of the customs for wool, wool fells, and hides, 
an office which he discharged with great diligence and 
integrity. 

It was in this quiet and happy season of his life, 
in perfect health of body and peace of mind that Chaucer 
composed most of his humorous poems. — It is related 
by historians, that our poet during this time, in the last 
year of Edward III (1377), was employed in a commis- 
sion to treat with the French, who had infringed the 
truce, and that this was his last public employment. 

But this meridian blaze of prosperity did not last 



very long; for when his friend and patron the duke of 
Lancaster had espoused the cause of Wickliff, Chaucer, 
inclining the same way, thought proper to turn the edge 
of his satire against lazy monks, ignorant priests, and 
in general against the religious abuses and superstitions 
of the time. Yei he was no enemy to religion , but ra- 
ther the contrary; for he speaks submissively even of 
the doctrines of the church of Rome, and he gives good 
characters to those of the clergy, that acted suitable to 
their calling. But as many of Wickliff's party went too 
far in their zealous endeavours to expose the clergy to 
the indignation of the people, and pushed things to ex- 
tremities, this caused discontent and insurrections, whe- 
reby the duke of Lancaster came into disgrace, and his 
endeavours to weaken the power of the clergy were 
checked. It is said by most historians, that the duke af- 
terwards began to abandon and disown the Wickiifites, 
but that Chaucer, far from abandoning his former notions, 
was a warm supporter, of their cause, and assisted, in 
1392, the Mayor of London in his endeavours to reform 
the city according to Wickliff's advice. — Upon this 
occasion it came near to a rebellion, so that the king 
thought proper to use force. The mayor was taken pri- 
soner; Chaucer fled. He wjeni to Hainault, France and 
Zealand, where he concealed himself for some time. 
Being compelled by want of supplies to come over clan- 
destinely into England, he was discovered, seized and 
sent to prison. He was there at first treated severely, 
but afterwards promised his liberty and pardon, if he 
would disclose all he knew about the new reformatory 
endeavours, and put it in the power of the government 
to restore the peace of the City. -^ This being done, as 
it is said, brought upon Chaucer a great deal of ca- 
lumny and slander from his own as well as from the 
opposite party. 

In consequence of these misfortunes the poet, de- 
pressed in his mind, very wisely resolved to quit the 
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busy and troublesome scene of life, and to seek in re- 
tirement that happiness which from experience be knew 
was not to be found at courts. - All this we know from 
a most excellent treatise of his, entitled "The Testament 
of Love" which he wrote on purpose to console himself 
in his afflictions, in imitation of Boethius, on the Conso- 
lation of Philosophy. This treatise is written in prose, 
in three books. It represents Love (in its theological 
sense) bequeathing, by way of legacy, to those who fol- 
low its instructions that knowledge which distinguishes 
between Truth and Error, by which man is enabled 
to judge rightly of the causes of adversities , and conse- 
quently to avoid them. And furthermore it teaches the 
knowledge of one very God our Creator, and of the 
State of Grace and the State of Glory. — Beside this 
composition upon that subject, Chaucer has also left an 
English translation of the before-mentioned treatise of 
Boethius, "De Consolatione Philosophise.*' — The place 
of his retreat was Woodstock, near Oxford, where be 
had formerly lived in the days of his prosperity. 

Upon the return of his friend and patron the duke 
of Lancaster from his expedition to Spain, towards the 
end of the year 1389, there certainly was a change in 
the affairs of our poet, and benefits were heaped upon 
him; but his distaste to courts is said to have grown 
so strong, that nothing could induce him to come back 
there again, and leave his rural retirement. He comfor- 
ted himself here with study, tasting those solid pleasures, 
which result from a wise man's reflections upon the in- 
stability of temporal affairs. — At this time he produced 
his admirable scientific treatise on the Astrolabe, written 
in prose and intended for the use of his younger son 
Lewis. By this work , of which we have , however, only 
two out of five parts of which it was designed to con- 
ajst — • Chaucer has established even as great reputation 
filr learning, as he had by his former works acquired 
ith respect to wit and genius. 
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During the poet's remainiDg life nothing seems to 
have so deeply a£Qicted him, in the decline of life, as 
the decease of his benevolent patron and constant friend , 
his brother-in-law the duke of Lancaster. He now reti- 
red to DunningtoQ Castle in Berkshire in order to indulge 
his grave thoughts in a still more solitary retreat. There 
he f* lived most part of the two remaining years of his 
life , until he , after the revolution, by which the son of 
hfe brother-in-law Henry IV was placed upon the throne 
— was obliged to come up to London to regulate his 
private affairs; for as all the public acts of Richard 
II were declared void, Chaucer consequently had lost 
the annuities granted him by that government. Now 
being obliged to plead his cause before the new govern- 
ment with a view to the recovery of his pension, the 
labours and vexation to which he was subjected, when 
already bending under the weight of years, probably 
hastened his end; for he fell sick at that very time, and 
never recovered. — He bore the approach of death as 
a true philosopher or a good christian, with constancy 
and patience. In his last days he is said to have writ- 
ten that little sonnet called "Gode Counsaile of Chaucer," 
the last lines of which are as follows. 

Here is no home, here is but wildernesse; 
Forthe,a) pilgrim, forthe, o best, out of thy stall ;j5) 
Lokey) up on high, and thanke thy God of all; 
Weivith(J) thy luste and let thy ghost thea) lede,J) 
And troutheij) the shall dehvir, it' is-fl*) no drede.^) 

Chaucer was interred in Westminster Abbey. — In 
1556 one Mr Nicholas Brigham a gentleman of Oxford, 

at his own charge, erected for him a handsome monu- 
ment there with the following inscription, which still 
remains. 



a) Forth, forward. — fi) Abode. — y) Look. — 9) Wave, forsake. 
— «) Thee. - 5) Lead. — tj) Ti-uth. — &) Tis.- •) Dread, fear. 
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M. S. 
Qui fuit Anglorum vates ter maximus olim, 
Galfridus Chaucer conditur hoc tumulo: 
AoDum si quseras Domini, si tempora vitse, 
Ecce Notse subsunt, quae tibi cuncta notant 

25 Octobris 1400. 

JBrumnarum requies mors. 
N. Brigham hos fecit Musarum nomine sumtus. 

1556. a) 

We have already incidentally given a brief notice of 
some few of the voluminous writings of Chaucer: before 
we finish this preliminary discourse, some more of his 
principal works ought to be mentioned. — His "Troilus 
and Creseide*' is one of the most beautiful poems of love 
poetry, in which kind Mr. Dryden prefers him even to 
Ovid. It is written, in five books, on the same subject as 
the Filostrato of Boccaccio. The poet shews the fervent 
love of Troilus to Creseide, whom he enjoyed for a 
time; but was rejected by her afterwards, when she gave 
herself to Diomedes. He forsakes her, however; at last, 
and she is brought to a great misery in consequence of 
her untruth. — In the "House of Fame," in three books, 
the poet shews how the deeds of all men and women, 
be thpy good or bad , are carried by Report to Posterity. 

By the '*Book of the Duchess," sometimes called the 
"Dream of Chaucer," in 1334 verses, which seems to be 
written on the death of the duchess Blanch of Lancaster, 
Chaucer appears to have been even as great a master 

«) ''Of English bards who sang the sweetest strains 
Old GeofTrey Chaucer now this tomb contains: 
For bis death's date if reader thou shouldst call> 
Look but beneath and it will tell thee all. 

25th October 1400. 

Of cruel cares the certain cure is death. 

N. Brigham placed this, in the name of the Muses, at his own 
expence. 1556." 
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in paDegyric, as he evidently was in elegiac poetry by 
his Complaint of the Black Knight in a poem entitled 
"La Belle Dame sans Mercy," and several other songs. 

— Besides these Chaucer has written several longer po- 
ems, together with many ballads and other minor pieces 

— for all his works are written in verse, except the 
translation of "De Consolatione Philosophise, the "Te- 
stament of Love," the treatise on the Astrolabe, which 
are mentioned above, and some portions of the "Canter- 
bury Tales." 

As the following little specimen of Chaucer's style 
is taken out of the Prologue to these Canterbury Tales, 
we have purposely deferred the mentioning of them to 
the last, for they ought to be spoken of a little more 
at large, being not only by far the most conspicuous 
work of this poet, but also a most admirable composi- 
tion, containing above seventeen thousand verses, besides 
more than a forth of that quantity of matter in prose. — 
These Canterbury Tales must, however be considered 
as an unfinished work^ as they are only twenty-four in 
number, when we reject those marked by critics as spu- 
rious. As all the pilgrims had to tell their stories they 
ought to have been more. 

The scheme of this work is ingeniously conceived, 
and is generally preferred to that of Boccaccio's Became- 
ron, which Chaucer apparently intended to imitate. In 
the Decameron there are only ten persons of both sexes, 
who retire to a country house near Florence, when the 
plague was abating in that city, with a design of enjoying 
fresh air and amusing themselves for ten days {dexa 
ruieqaVf whence the name). The principal amusement of 
those young people after dinner was, instead of playing 
at chess, to tell one story each. Hence the origin of 
the hundred stories. Chaucer's plan for his Canterbury 
Tales has thus far the advantage, that it affords an op- 
portunity of displaying a greater variety of dramatic cha- 
racters, which scarcely could have met but on such an 
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occasion, viz. in going to pay their devotions at the shrine 
of St. Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. — The circum- 
stance invented by Chaucer, as the cause which gave 
rise to this composition is now the following. From the 
Prologue, V. 19, foil, we learn, that the poet intended 
to go and pay his devotion to the relics of St. Thomas 
at Canterbury; and that he arrived one evening at the 
Tabard-inn at Southwark in London, to stay there over 
the night. a) For the same purpose, says the poet, there 
were come the same evening 

"into that hostelrie 
Wei nine-and-twenty in a compagnie 
Of sondry folk." 

Although strangers to each other, they are assem- 
bled in one room at supper, as was then the custom. 
Now as they agree to travel together the next morning, 
the landlord,' Master Harry Baily, who is a droll and 
sensible fellow, proposes to the guests, that each of them, 
in order to shorten the way, and to relieve the fatigue 
of the journey 

"In this viage shall tellen Tales tway,/9) 
Toy) Canterbury ward,/) I meue it so, 
And homeward he shall tellen other two. 
Of aventures that whilom <J) hanf) befalle." 

He goes still further in his proposal, adding: he 
that in the judgment of the company 

"telleth in this cas 
Tales of best sentence and most solas ^ 
Shall have a souper at youre aller cost 

a) There are many people who believe this pilgrimage to have 
been a real one; and that very inn, where the pilgrims are supposed 
to have met, was at least in the later part of the last century sttU 
remaining in Southwark, then called The Talbot. The sign of this 
inn had then the following inscription: "This is the inn where Sir 
Jeffrey Chaucer and the twenty-nine Pilgrims lodged in their journey 
to Canterbury, anno 1383." — /?) Two. — See the Prologne v. 794, 
foil. — y) Tmesis. — 9 Formerly. — «) Have. — £) Solace, cheer, mirth. 
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Here in this place sitting by this post, 
Whan that ye comen agen from Canterbury." 

Moreover, this proposal being assented to, the liberal- 
minded host subjoins the following promise. 

*1 wol my selven gladly with you ride, 
Right at min owen cost, and be your gide." 

The several characters of this company as they are 
enumerated in the Prologue, are, beside Chaucer himself, 
if we reckon them minutely, not nine-and-twenty, but 
thirty, viz. 1. a Knight, 2. a Squier, 3. a Yeman, 4. a 
Prioresse, 5. an other Nonne, 6. 7. 8. three Preestes, 9. 
a Monk, 10. a Frere (friar), 11. a Marchant, 12. a Clerk a) 
of Oxenforde, 13. a Sergeant of the Lawe,/9) 14. a Fran- 
kelein,y) 15. an Haberdasher, 16. a Carpenter, 17. a Web- 
be (weaver), 18. a Deyer (dyer), 19. a Tapiser,(Jj 20. a 
Coke (cook), 21. a Shipman,e) 22. a Doctour of Physike 
(physician), 23. a Wit (wife) of Bath, 24. a Persone (par- 
son), 25. a Plowman, 26. a Reve,C) 27. a Miller, 28. a 
Sompnour,ij) 29. a Pardoner, -fl*) 30. a Manciple.^) 

All that have accurately studied and particularly 
examined Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, really seem to 
compete with each other in praising and extolling them. 
As Mr. Dryden is amongst them one of the most trustwor- 



«) Clerk means in Chaucer, a man of holy orders, or a man of 
learning; a student at the university. — /?) A lawyer of the highest 
ranky and answering to the doctor of the civil law. His name is 
derived from his having been originally a servant of the king in his 
law business, serviens ad legem, thus in military affairs, serviens ad 
arma. — y) A freeholder who is the proprietor of a larger estate. — 
^ A maker of tapestry. — «) A seaman or sailor, the master of a 
barge. — f) Reeve, a steward or bailiff. — tj) Summpnery an officer 
employed to summon delinquents to appear in ecclesiasytical courts, 
now called an apparitor or a beadle. — ^) A seller of the pope's 
pardons or indulgences. — *) An officer who has the care of pur- 
chasing victuals for an inn of court, or a college, an undertaker, a 
purveyor, Lat. manceps. . 
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thy critics, and certainly one of those who have per- 
fectly understood our author; we will quote some por- 
tion of his sentiments given on this masterpiece of 
Chaucer's. "He must," says Mr. Dryden,a) "have been 
a man of a most wonderful comprehensive nature, be- 
cause, as it has been truly observed of him, he has 
taken into the compass of his Canterbury Tales the va- 
rious manners and humours, as we now call them' of 
the whole English nation in his age: not a single 
character has escaped him. All his pilgrims are seve- 
rally distinguished from each other, and not only in their 
very physiognomies and persons. Baptista PortajJ) could 
not have described their natures better than by the marks 
which the poet gives them. The matter and manner of 
their Tales, and of their telling, are so suited to their 
different educations, humours and callings, that each of 
them would be improper in any other mouth. Even the 
grave and serious characters are distinguished by their 
several sorts of gravity, their discourses are such as belong 
to their age, their calling and their breeding; such as 
are becoming of them, and of them only. Some of his 
persons are vicious, and some virtuous; some are un- 
learned, or (as Chaucer calls them) lewd, and some are 
learned. Even the ribaldry of the low characters is dif- 
ferent; the Reeve, the Miller and the Cook, are several 
men, and distinguished from each other as the mincing 
Lady Prioress and the broad-speaking gap-toothed Wife 
of Bath. But enough of this , there is such a variety of 
game springing up before me that I am distracted in my 
choice, and know not which to follow. It is sufficient to 
say, according to the proverb, that here is God*s plenty. 
We have our forefathers and great-grandams all before 
us as they were in Chaucer's days" &c. 

And we may subjoin, though Chaucer in most of his 
works presents himself to our view as a poet of tran- 



ce) L. c. pp. 225—6. — f) The famous Italian physiognomist. 



i. 
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scendent talent, that in his Canterbury Tales he has 
shown sti]l higher faculties, a still cleaner and more fi- 
nished style, and a deeper knowledge of life and cha- 
racter, than any where else in his writings. Consequently, 
this work towers above all else that he has written, and 
is much distinguished from the rest of his compositions. 
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Dan Chaucer, well of English undefilM, 
On Fame's eternal bead-roll worthy to be fil'd • 
That old Dan Geoffrey, in whose gentle spright 
The pure well-head of poetry did dwell. 

Spenseb. 



The Prologue of the Canterbury Tales. 



Whanae that* April with his shoures* sote* 
The droughte * of March hath perced * to the rote ,• 
And bathed**) every veine in swiche' licour/ 
Of whiche vertue* engendrcd is the flour;*® 

5. Whan Zephyrus eke** with his sote brethe" 
EnspiredW hath in every holt" and hethe" 
The tendre croppes," and the yonge" sonne*^ 
Hath in the Ram/) his halfe«) cours yronne," 
And smale*)** foules"^ maken«)'" melodie, 

10, That slepen alle«>'* night with open eye. 
So priketh'* hem*' nature in hir corages^ 
Than longen folk to gon^ on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres**)" for to seken strange «) strondes,^)" 
To serve*) halwes'^' couthe'* in sondry londes; 

15. And specially fl from every shire's «) ende 
Of Englelond to Canterbury they wende,^ 



2» 



a) Dissyllable. — f) Trisyllable. — y) The sun enters into the 
Ram (Aries) on March 21th, and passes to the Bull (Taurus) about 
the 19tb of April. — 9) Monosyllable. 

2 
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The holy blissful martyr for'" to soke 
That hem hath holpen " whan that they %ere seke" 
Befelle") that in that seson on a day, 

20. In Southwerk at The Tabard as I lay , 
Redy^^ to wenden on my pUgrimage 
To Canterbury with devoute corage, 
At night was come into that hostelrie/^) 
Wei nine-and-twenty in a compagnie 

25. Of sondry folk /* by aventure yf alle 

In felawship,, and* pilgrimes were they alle 
That toward. CaAterbury wolden " , ride. 

I 

The .chambres and the stables weren-.wide^ 
And wel we weren esed^) atte'*® beste,: .. 

30- And shortly whe^: the sqnnie.f^ was gou to reste, 
So hadde?) -I spoken with hem, everich^f on 
That. I was of hir felawship anon,^' 
And made f ). forward ^^e^ly*^ for to. rise. 
To IjaJ^e! our way ther as. I you devise. 

3.'). But natheles*' while I have time and space, 

I 

Or that I forther^* in this TaleO pace, 

/...•lit ...x 

Me thinketh*^ it . accordant to. resonO 

To tellen you alle**) th^. cqi^ditiqu^.n:..: 
. Of. eche^of hem, so as, it semed me,. . 
40. And wiudxe they weren, and of what degre; 
And j^ke m what araie^.tl^t they were inne; 

a) Dissyllable. It happened, came to pass. — /?) Hostel and 
JM^H4/SF JP^tA^yy .obsolete forms. — ^^'^.^^^^^ .accommodated. Dis- 
rt'Ml^iiWjiT*^* tM; att^ — S) Monosyllable: — «) Dissyllable. — f; 
;§ t. — 17) The Normaiv.fonn; novf' array. 
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And at^ a knight than wol I firste beginncw 

A Knigkt ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro** the time") that he firste began 

45. To riden out he loved chevalrie, 

Trouthe** and honour, fredom and curtesie. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre,** 
And thertb hadde he ridden, no man ferre*^ 
As well in Cristendom/^) as in Hethenesse , «) 

50. -And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 
At Alisandre^) he was whan it was wonne:*^ 
Ful often time he hadde the bord begonne *• 
Aboven alle nations in Pruce:** 
In Lettowe hadde he reysed and in Ruoe, 

55. No Cristen man so ofte of his degre: 
In Gemade at the siege eke hadde he be 
Of Algesir'^* and ridden^ m Behnarie. 
At Leyes^) was he, and at Satalie, 
Whan they were wonne ; and in the Grete See * 

60. At many a noble armee hadde he be.O 
At mortal batailles hadde he ben fiftene, 
And foughten for our faith at Tramissene 
In listes*^)^' thrice") and ay** slain his fo. 
This ilke worthy Knight hadde ben also 

65. Sometime/^) with the Lord of Palatie 
Agen another Hethen in Turkie, 

a) Dissyllable. — f() Trisyllable. — y) The verse it to be scanned 
thus: At AJlisanJdr'he was | - - - ^ Must either he read as a mo- 
nosyllable, or one must read with Urry <The Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer^ London 1721) — ridd. — <) See note 44. 
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And evermore he hadde a sovereine pris,** 
And tough that he was worthy he was wise. 
And of his port as meke as is a majde.^* 

70. He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 
In alle his lif unto no manere wight :'^ 
He was a veray^' parfit gentil knight 
But for to tellen you of his araie. 
His hors was good, but he ne^* was not gaie. 

75. Of fustian *)•* he wered/*) a gipon" 
Alle besmotred/) with his habergeon,*^ 
For he was late ycome fro his viage, 
And wente^) for to don«) his pilgrimage. 

With hun ther was his sone," a yonge Squier, 

80. A lover and a lusty ** bachelor," 
Of twenty yere of age he was I gesse. 
Of hi3 stature he was of even"' lengthe. 
And wonderly deliver,** and grete of strengthe; 

85. And he hadde be sometime in chevachie^* 
In Flaundres, in Artois, and in Picardie,^) 
And borne him wel, as of so litel space. 
In hope to stonden'^ in his ladies grace. 
Embrouded'* was he, as it were a mede'' 

90. Alle full of floures white and rede. ^) 



a) Trisyllable. — §) Instead of wore. Chaucer conjugates this 
verb as a regular one, alter the K^werian, — y) Compare the Dutch 
smoderen, to smut or besmut, AS. besmitan, — S) Dissyllable — «) In 
AS. it is doHy Dut. doen. See note 24. — ^ Se note 8. — ^) In this 
verse either Flaundres must be read as a monosyllable, or the last 
foot will be a trisyllable Artois ought to be pronounced after the 
English mode. — .&) See note 11. . 
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Singing he was or floyting^' alle the day; 
He was as freshe as is the moneth^) of May: 
Short was his goune, with sieves/^) long and wide; 
Wei coudey* he sitte on hors, and fayre'* ride: 

96. He coude/^ songes/^) make, and wel endite/* 
Juste /* and eke dance , and wel pourtraie and write : 
So hote he loved, /^^ that by nightertale" 
He slep'^ no more than doth the nightingale. 
Curteis^) he was, lowly and servisable, 

100. And carfO before his fader £) at the table. 



a) MoDosfllable. •» /?) Dissyllable, — y)&eQ note 28. Ooude is 
here monosyllable » and fayre diaay liable. — d) Courteous. ^ «) In AS. 
cearf from ceorfan. — Compare note 47. 
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NOTES. 

Antiquam exquirite matrem. 

Vero. 

■ • : - ■ ,':•»■• 

1) ^hanne that stand Id a sort of correlative state to 
eacb otber, wbicb glres- tbe expression more strengtb and pre- 
clseness , almost as in Latin turn quum, In Greek roife — ore< 
— As for that not being an adverb, bot a relative pronoun com- 
pare tbe Swedisb ndr som, the Freneb lorg que (wblcb now 
bas grown together to one word), si tot que, nod many simi- 
lar expressions In tbe modern languages. Tbe relative may be 
considered as a complement, Instead of an adverb. — In origin 
when (Anglo-Saxon hwcenne, hwenne, hwonne, and with a 
prosthetic a awhwnne, Gothic hvan, wan, Alemannic huand, 
huana, huan, German wann, wenn) — coincides with the Lat. 
quando, Gaelic cuinne. Tbe Sanscrit root Is tbe Interrogative 
ponominal theme c^ (J^^^f whence cfiHt ^ (kas> k^), qnis, 

qnie. — This qnando was orlgioalby spelled cuando, notil q or 
q (koppa), a caracter of the earlier Greek alphabet, standing 
between J7 and P (later only used as a numeral, signifying ni- 
nety) — was Introduced into the Latin language as a substitute 
for c before u (see ForcellinI, Totius Latioitatis Lexicon at the 
letter Q, G. T. A. Kriiger, Grammatik der Lateinlschen Spracbey 
§13, 6). Now this c is one of tbe guttural letters, and stands 
very near, as being pronounced witb almost the same organs, 
to the semivowel h, witb which it can sometimes be commoted, 
while at other times It can be changed Into the sound of a vo« 
wel. As examples of tbe former may only be adduced Arabic 
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^,3, Heliiri^ijir^r^^^.iQr. xigag^ Lat. cornu. in the hkUu dialects^ 
.ftaJiao, PortQgaesei^: 3paol3b^ Ffcneb, H (s UkewiSre spelled witft c; 
M Id. iUigloSaxois.IcelaQdIc (/<QrM), Golbie (A<i»^^)!.aQd tbe 
4i^^^ts d^rlyf(] froiB tberu, it. is proqoaoced wltb h astheeain- 
wenciDfj corksooapt. — r ^ci>ag (later; CQplr^otei xmg), xoiicov, 
h^U eutis^^) AS Ap4n'^(fe, Ic^l. :Ay^<;. apd so alsft In* the.de^- 
rjvate JaQg[aag:fs>. KMv!f»,: Ln^U cfin» bccain^s io. AS. .A^/stan, 
Alum.. /Uinen, (ihki A: is ^rop^y^. \q ie^n^^. Germ, iehnen etc.).' -^ 
lat cefo, W;el$ib. cel^, Go|b. i&ti//a^ AS. ifsifm, Ice). Ayft'a, 
GqriSi.:Aa4/tfi|.,^ Sa4fsqr.:^B ^T>(kas» hft)> loplcu aecS^, j«o- 

iTf^cH^/ '€lotb. i&r^jr, i^o br i^air,' «^o Ed^I* f^Ao, bad |%'^ 

'(to, knj, Greek.; iSbm; (obsolete) r, Gep. oVy'Lai. ht'-c Gofb. 

hi^mrAa (l^af.), /Ji-^ia (Ace.) frorri the obsoietlj Nodf). ^i-.v. -~ 

^^ (bfiJ) tbe yoW^brdorrUpt SiiKirrt fbVai, instead of the elder 

gennine^ witli Gana,^g[ (bard), L^i. cordAs , cot , xiaq^ xi^ 

(tcog instead Ql.xiaqS-og, Gotb. bau'l0 9'h%,h^ewte,lfie\,,hiaria 
etc »--^. Many iost^nees of this klod.yoa wU( al^o flad in tbe 
^beqaltio lapgpages» eapeeially in tt^. Hebrew, wbere tbe cbaoge 
l^etweep n.iaaf] fiirUyery.jCOjpmon. . :; * i 

%). Tbe prigiq oC . tli^ls word may l^e found in tbe orieo- 

ial Uingfiagfes,.H; '^J?, ^?^, w, Ar. Xi, .jil. The prtaiary 

^eose of Ibfs' root seensio be, to' dlieaveilo divide by Tt^ree ; 
tette €6 tu^h ft^wafds , I. e. (b divide- bV Vioreoce and break 
thfoffgb'- tbe *lr or any' 6bs(acl«* ,' tben to be vtotentv' rough, 
horrid. H^itee''we baVe in tbe Hebrew, ''^e, n;iyt (even writtetf 
^Itb^ nt tbie b«gi)ibintr> a gnst, a vfoleni Mast ^f wind; Tbns 
^e fli}<} that Ifi^Ofr^r oHginaily bas ne^ refer^nciR to a fall of 
raffd-'or' snoW^-'bnt means projyerljrn riisblng, a vJafent <;ora-= 
lliof idb ^ tfieniiife any vfblf^nt actiotf of ttre meteorological eFemdnts, 
xHnd, ralnV' affoW, ball. ■ And • because:' a heavy wind Is often 
attended ;: with :ratn> «qow or hail,, tbe .woi!d <bas. gene 4)verJo 
tbis^ig9jpQatl0n;..wbicfa alone it oowret^ios^ The tratb of Ibia 
statement may further be ascertained by. tbe Gothic Skura vin- 
dis, a pnff of wind/ a gust, kalXaxp. See Olfllas, Gospel of 
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Mark 4, 87; Lake 8, 23. — Thos we cannot but reject tte 
opinion of some oldEngllsh etjmoloKfsts (Jnnlos, Sklnoer, Wadi- 
ler , Tooke) who agree , tbat tbe word oogbt to be derived rron 
Ibe participle of tbe Anglo-SaxoD verb 4tcyran, seeran, to 
sbear, and conseqvently mean drops of water "broken, divided, 
separated'' from tbe clonds; bence metonymlcalljr any tbing fall- 
iDg, like rain, or bail, or snow from tbe clonds. Dr. RIebard- 
aoo, to bis Engllsb Dictionary, bas given no otber explanation of 
the word. -— Tbe word storm, tbe primary sense of which, 
according to tmstworthy etymologists, Is also a rushing or vio- 
lent agltatloo, bas In tbe same manner come to be used for a 
fall of rain or snow withoot wind, thongh In most cases It still 
retains Its original meaning. — Now to prove more plainly that 
shower (AS. #cfir, Plat-Datcb schuur^ Germ, schauer dx.) is 
the same as the oriental word before mentioned, It may be rem* 
membered, tbat tbe Hebrew ' In tbe Japhetic langnages very 
often Is rendered by a letter of tbe k-class, because this class, 
as well as ' belong to tbe gnttnral sounds. Thns In the Sep- 
tnagint it is often represented by y (with which It bas a 
striking likeness as well In form as in soood, thongh prononnced 
rather softer and a little deeper in the throat) m for instance 

3) This soee Is universally considered to be a different way 
of writing stcote, swete, of which at least tbe latter Is of- 
ten used by Chancer. The younger form sweet or swete ori- 
ginates probably from the elder swote, contracted sote^ by a 
change or softening of the o Into e. Compare Grknm, Deutsche 
Grammatik, I Th. 3 Ausg. p. 411. It must then not be con- 
founded with the Swedish sdtf which word, anciently wvMien sat 
or satt, bas Its origin In satta, and denotes properly set, sett- 
led, reconciled. See the examples adduced by Ibre, Glossarlom 
Sulogotlcnm, s. v. — The root Is undoubtedly to be. found in 
the Sscr. ^=|^ (svad) In Atmaoepadam (the reflexive form) ju- 

conde sapere, jucundl, sua vis saporls esse; in Parasmalpadam 

(the transitive form) gustare. This IFI^ ia according to Bopp's 

theory a compound word being composed of ^ (su) a prefix, si- 
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gnfiyiog good^ beantiftil; very, aod H^ (ad)l9{o(tbe epfcrorm), 

Lat. ed-ere, to eat. Nearest with this root coincides tbe Old 
Saxon suoth or «t/o/, contracted sdlh, Gothic satis. See rar- 
ther Diefeobacb, Verg^leicbendes Worterbocb der Gothlscbeo Spra- 
ebe, under the word suthjan. — Of the same root, viz from 
^IJ (svAdn), with the termination of the Nominative ^|^H 

(svAdns) is the Gr. '^dvg^ the H being, as nsnally, changed 
into Spiritns Asper, and the labial articnlation being dropped. In 
the Lat. suauis, which seems to be instead of suadus, the d 
is dropped and an if assumed to ease (he pronnnclation. — In 
Aleaiannlc the word Is suazza, suaz; Icel. scetr; D8o. 9dd; 
Swed. aid Low Germ, sot; Dutch zoei; Old High Germ, snozi; 
Modern Germ, siisz. — By the by It ooght to be mentioned 
that it Is not by mere accident that the Goth, sniis becomes In 
H G. 9U0%i and In Modern G. sUaz^ bnt that in consequence 
of a common law observed In the change of letters the Gothic 
tenuis ^ in H G. becomes the nspirate % and In Modern Germ, 
generally becomes z, at the beginning of a word, and««or m, 
iB the Diddle or at the end of a word. Examples 
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Gothic 


Old High German 


Modern High German 


tlohan 


zioban 


Ziehen 


timan 


zeman 


zlemen 


tamjan 


zemjan 


zUbmen 


tuggo 


znnga 


zunge 


wato 


wazar 


wasser 


▼lian 


wizan 


wissen 


ttan 


^zan 


essen 


glutan 


glozan 


gleszen 


nlutan 


niozan 


genleszen 


batis 


baz 


basz. 


fdtus 


vnoz 


fusz. 



As for the scanning of the werse whannCf as In y. 703 
Bui wiili\ these re\likes whan\ne that | he found 
and shoures are to be read as dissyllables , and the iambic feet 
to be divided tbns: 

Whann e\that A\pril with \ his shourles sate. 
This' verse, as by far the most considerable part of Chau- 
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cer's works fs wrIUeo to tbati ^Dd of metre wtilcb In mo^lero 
poetry Is called tbe fler6ic^ consisting: chiefly 0/ ten or eleven 
syllables. It may be derived from tbe trimeter iambic catalecUc 
verse of the ancient, with which it has. the most iilieness, --r 
As there is no instance of this metre having: been nsed before 
Chancer in Cngiisb poetry^, ,be may decji(|edly ,be con^lder«d a« 
the introducer of it Into that laogaage. He may have borrowed 
It troia tbe French or from the Italian; fof in the former langaage 
It tiad been long nsed, and In the latter It: bad also for several 

decennaries been already cultivated by Dante, Pe'trai-cb and Boccaccio. 

. » • ■ ■ . 

4) This spelling of the word (thongli witbont the termibAl 
e) is now mncb commoner than drouth or drou>th. It is con- 
tracted from the AS. drug^e, ^^drugade (IMtcb drvoigtey tvom 
drigan, dragon, drugan (D. dropen) to (h-y, rnb dry, abstert- 
gere. Tbe word is Closely connected with tbe Gr. TQvyiaiy 
tQvyri; Lat. tergo, tergeo; Fr. torcher ; Qiexm, trocknen; Sw. 
Xorka, Tbe last radical consonant is either weakened: or drop- 
ped in dry (AS. drig, Aryg or dri; Dutch <froo.a)? Geru>. diH^rr^ 

Dan. tor\ Sv. torr. -The probable root of this wwd is tbe 

r 
Sscr. r?^ or x^ (Irs*, tars'); Gothic ^a/^a/r^/iit, to be thirsty, 

dry; hence In tbe past participle: gapaursana baband^ b<indn, 
Mark 3, 1. and Adj. paursus, dry. Jn Gr. and. Lat. we have 
riqaof-iav, torreo for torseo, tos^tum from tors-tum^ — That 
tbe radical consonant of the Sanscrit s-class has, in some of 
the derivatives^ just mentioned, changed Inlo one of the giiUnral 
class, is a very common change, as for instance tf'^H (as'ian), 

oxTco, Goth, abtan; 5^5pT (das'an) decern, Sixa, Q. t^ihun; 

SFT (s'vari) JrtJcov, cants, G. hunds. ^frf (s'ata) centum, i- 

xazov (properly one hundred). The reason is, that ![J f«alliy 
belongs to the palatal, class of qoosonants: and consequently it 
corresponds to the k-class in the cognate European languages; 
for, accordln^l to Bopp*s theory,. It. originates from a &(^ee 
Vergl. Gramm. II. Ausg. p. 38). ^ which Is. genera|)y reckoneij 
to tbe lingual class, ^eeniSy however, sometimes to come under 
tbe^saqae category. — TJ^ese let^^ wer^ in Sanscrit. prioinQnDced 
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witb an nsplratioD, almost as 9k ia ibe Foglisb, asd proba- i 

blj K by the Greeks ao c by tbe Romaos (as is still the 
ease in tbe ItaHan laogoag^e), were uttered with a soft aspira<> 

tfofl approacblair X^ the former sonnd. . 

* * • • • ■ ' . ' , • • . . 

b^ Perced, here read as a dlssyllabe> Is spelled^ after tbe 
f reach (p^rcer)v Instead of tbe more fasbiooable ortograpby, pt^- 
ceif. This word may be coanected wllb the Hebrew t^l'^, to 
sever, Lski. pars, Gr. ipdqaog. The primary signiflcatiOD of tbe 
I'eot 8cem$; to be^ to dive or penetrate violeatly ioto, so as to 
sever or dtviide. Farther the Gr: necgwy Lat. foro, to brealc 
ibrongby to perforiite AS. fur or furh, Qerva. furcAe ^ to¥Toyr 
fyrian to f arrow; gE^a^co only fonad in its derivates, ipdqog^ 
^dqay^y (paigdw; AS. doriany to tore 4:c., seem to be al&|B 
wttb the ^ame root, the final s being . either changed or drop- 
ped (compare tbe preceding note).: 

' • . ■ ' . « '■■■ ' ■• ■•.■..•• 

6) The spelling of tbe present day \».rooi, — The final eof 
Eoi:1isb noons of Anglo-Saxoa origin is originally a remalpder of 
Ibe Anglo*Saxon terminations a, e, Uj and this change frofnthe 
Bbre foil, vowels a and t# in that langnage is observed as one 
of tbe dIstincHve marlcs of the old English from the An^Io-Saxon^ 
as for instance: nama, name; A^'or/^, old Eagi. hef^te^ heart; 
scohi, old Engl, scale, school. The nse of the final e after •« 
wards became very arbitrary,^ so that Jt. was often omitted 
where It ongbt to stand; and often a&ed for the salte of 
tbe metre, especially, by Cbfiacer, In. order to make a syllable , 
or to design that the preceding syllable Is long, for instance: 
white AS. hwit; hethe, AS. heed, now heath; yave or gate, 
AS. geaf, now gave; rote, Icelandic rot (the AS. is differently 
written, vli. Wyr<). Bnt even this nse was fre^ifient*y oihitted 
by our poet, as for Inst, whit Canterb. T. v. 2180 for white: 
yaf y. 7359 for gave; heth, v. 608 for A^/A^. — Chancer uses 
tbe same liberty lb preservibg or throwing away the terminals of 
words which He takes directly from the Freoiih , as for in^t. rt'cA^ 
Cant/ T. V. 4557 and rich v. 4555 ; feste v. 9Q02 and fest v. 
5379; parftie v. 9512 and parftt v. 72. 
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7) Swiche Is evldeotly nrom (be AS. #t0<^c, swylc or swele , 
a cootractloo of 9wa, so, and ylc^ lie, tbe same, aod meaas 
properly, the same that, like, tails, qvalis. Fic^swa, same as, 
even so, as an adverb, is also ased io tbe AS. Tbe letter / 
will often be dropped, first in tbe pronaociatlon , and afterwards 
in writing, before a soond of k, as in wMch from AS. tthilc, 
Swed. hviiken (in provincial dialects also proooanced hwicken); 
each from AS. etc or oflc, Tbe a In swa seems to bave bees 
dropped very early, to avoid tbe bardoess In tbe pronnociation 
occasioned by tbe biatns. Now as w really Is only a vowel, 
viz u pronoanced twice or long , and as i In order to avoid tbe 
biatus generally Is not beard after a t< In tbe pronanclatlon (com- 
pare suit, fruit, Juiee Ac), so it can also be left ont io wri- 
ting tbe word, wbicb freqaently talces place in many sack 
compositions, Tbe word , tberefore , may In Chaucer's time pf o* 
bably bave been pronoanced almost as in oar days — suck, 
tbe soand of tbe vowel being only somewhat longer. The form 
swiike as well as eiche and^»il-A, is still used by Wickliir(see 
tbe glossary to bis New Testament). It may be observed here 
that in tbe form 8iche tbe vowel sound of tf is, oo account of 
tbe hiatus, thrown away, or overpowered by the aoand of the 
vowel t — Tbe forms swiche, suche and soehe are already 
osed in Piers Ploughman, ex. 

"God shal take veniaunce a) in alle swiche preestes 
Wei harder and grettere /9) on suche scfarewed faderes 
Than ever he dode y) oo Opbal and Flnees." 

•) Vengeance. — §) Greater. — y) Did. 

R« BrnoBe uses together with tbe other forms also suilk or 
sufflk, ex. 

**Bardenout did charge tbe load in suilk treawage a) 
That Dolther erle no barone myght lyae/3) for tallage a).** 

a) A kind of old taxes, later written inmage und taUage,^^ fi)Lne. 
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Cliaiicer usea also the form soche: ''Certes I yave tbee 
sQcke armours, tbat If tboa thyself ne baddest first east hem a) 
a waie» the! sbonldea have defended tbee Id sikemesse^), thai 
male oot be overcomeo /). 

Translation of Boethius Book I. 
d) Them* — fi) Security. *- y) Disturbed. 

After all it seems to be beyond all doubt, tbat such orl- 
ginates from swa, Uc, bat It mlgbt be possible, tbat this lie is 
= UCt Goth. IdkSy by traosposltlon of the two flrst characters 
for Ihe word is, after Grimm generally considered to be formed 
lo the same manner as the Gotb. svaleiks, Old German solih^ 
suiih, BoHchf 90lch, aCiich, Swed. sM, anciently also salik 
(according to Ibre's Gloss). To prove this, Grimm (Dentscbe 
Gramm. III. 48.) dies in the AS. amongst the other forms one 
form soilc, which, however, Is not taken np In Bosworth's 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. See further upon this matter Dlefien- 
bach Yerglelcbendes W5rterbnch der Gothlschen Sprache, under 
spa and ieiiur, 

8) The accent Is, as well as In the following viriue, to 
be plased upon the last syllable, after the French mode, this 
language having on that time considerably encroached upon the 
English. In this respect Chancer g^euerally follows the demand 
of tb^ metre; thus he accents reson v. 37, condition v. '68 ^ 
naiure, coragea v. 11, service v. 122, substance v. 411, 
figure v. 501, beaute v. 4582 upon the last syllable; and jtier- 
sone V. 480, conseil v. 667, lesson v. 711 <fec. upon the last 
bat one. — As for the etymology of the Word^ the consonants 
Lk may be considered as the elements, and r as a formative 
letter. This we perceive more plainly in the Latin, where Voss 
(in Etym. s. v. lix) and other Latin scholars, naturally, derive 
il from iix or Hquis, which "In veteri lingua fluidum signlfleat.'' 
(Afterwards it came to signify a fluid mixed np with ash, 
and so the ash itself). Hence iicidus, iicor, licet, later wrlt- 
IcQ HfuiduSf liquor 9 liquet (cf. note 1). — The metaphorical 
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MMp of ttiis Yerti ForrrNini declares lo tlie r^Uowiif Manner: 
"Liqoere proprle dicMinr qa» IvMa siot et elara, atqne adeo 
perlacida qaadaniBodo at \idere est ta netallis liqoefactis, el Is 
aqaa glacie solata: vei qo« percolala el def^cala soot, atqae 
atJeo pora etniioiaie torblda/* A passaf^e Id Plaoios amoo^st 
oiany others io Latio aatbors illustrates tbis view very well. 
Tbis passage occors Id Pseadolos U. 4, 69. '^Qaidqaid loeerti 
mlbl io aoliDo prias, aot ambigoam fait, Nooe Hguetf dooc de- 
ftBcatum est. — If the primary sense of the root, as it Is pro- 
bable, means to be bomid, flnid or flowlofr, it may lie akin to 
Ibe H. *^, properly bnmid, bence fresb, new, r^. Rabbinic "»:^, 
f**^ "bamiditas, bomidnm radicale et vltale, vigor.** The word 
oecors also In the iBtbiopic and Arabic idioms lo almost tbe 
sane meaoin^. - Now if tbe Idea of light lo tbe Japhetic lao- 
images, as it is lo the Shemitie (compare Hebr. "?; to flow; to 

give llgt; "^^l Arabic j^J flood, river; rtrm Ar. ;Ui light, day- 
llgtb, day) — is takeo from flowing, which Is probable (: we 
say, light fl(nts from the. sno, we talk of floods of light 
Ac), theo iux and all the words of that family, as for iost 

Sanscr. crll^fi (l^k) to look or see, from the idea of flowlog, 

beaming, shining (cognate ^ (roc' locere, spfendere), AS. ieoth, 

lihi, Engl. liffAt, Gr. *Xvxriy Xevxog Ac. (compare oote 1) — 
accord both in elcmcots nod radical sense with the root Lk. — 

By the by it oogth to be mentioned that the Sscr. ^t^ also 

means to speak, Lat. loq-ui, the notion of speaking being me- 
taphorically taken, as it seems, In that language from the same 
idea of flowiog. 

9) By the strength, power ur ericacy of which. Vertoe, 
spelled and {u-obably even pronoanced after the French inaooer of 
that time. Is taken. |u its original, mfaolog, being from vir^ vi- 
reo, which old Laliu lexicographers derive from vis; and this 
Is, though probably wrongly, combined with ^^^ originally, with tbe 
jfiolic digamma Fig. — Now if r^r, virtue are frem vi9, tbe r must 
for easier proqunclalion have. been dropped in earlier times. That 
this is not quite unlikely, we conclude ixoin vires, virium, being 
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QDaniitrotisly'by ^11 Lntioiists from Uaits of yore, d^lVed from a 
differently lookingr Sing, vis, genitive t^iV/Hrhfeh fbrm was also, 
tbongl) rarely, ased in ttie ploral, as for inst. Macr. Sat. I. 9. 
tUm^ >iV tfjipares ^ollfgavff. 3all. fra^rfi. ap. Prlsb! VI. 707. 
Male jatii a^Stiett/m ad omnes vis contr6ver3iarau). LiiCr. II. 580. 
Sfnltas vh9 pbssidet in se. — Tbe root of tbfs word is tindont)- 
ledlyibe Sanscrit tlieme ^ or ^t^ (vara^ ^ira), Norn. masc. 
oT^T^, ^t^(var5s, Vifais) a man, a hero, Lat. vir, Goth. 

rafr^ Sw^C. vm-'Ulf. . The first of these Sanscrit foruis denotes, 
when used as an adjective, something excellent, preeminent, good. 
The verbal foot ^P^,^ (v^ra, vr) denotes in a transitive sense 

to elect (r changed intor7=i^ ^ovX-ofiac, vol-o , vil-Ja, ga-val- 
jan), in an intransHive, to be elected, "excellent, egregiaiu esse. 

— If then r orlgiuallly belonged to the root of vis, it was 
thrown away very early. For in such a form as virs where 
two consonants, pronoanced with different organs, end a word 
or a syllable, either one of them, ordinarily the first, to ease 
the pronnnciation, will be thrown away by assimilation, by being 
soltened into a vowel, or withont any mark at all (Cumpare 
Hebr. ^1^7 for na'^, w-^s? for »3>?, c's for o», r? for ^», ecg for 

^g, gen. S^og, ifxfio, etfii for itTfiCy Sanscr. V(it^ [asmi]) 

— or, if the consonants both remain, a vowel will be pat 
between them. The sound of this vowel is chiefly determined by 
the vowel sound with which the consonants are utterd , being 
also sometimes influenced by the preceding vowel. The most 
evident instance of this kind wc have in the segholate forms in 
the Hebrew (compare the Sw. vatten, tecken, anciently written 
vatn, tekn). Thus the vowel in virs ought to be e or i; and 
tbat former iloes also occur Jn the PI. nires.. A, similar loss 
of r occors in flvs-^ mos, h&nos, pus Ac. 
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.. 10) The original. meaning of this word being the best, finest 
or ipQst: vajia^ble part, the essence of a thing, it Is also applied 
ki^ tbe.iparest;pa(rt pi ground porn or grain after t(ie husk and the 
l^ran are cleansed ; away , hence in general m^al; when it has 
tli6 ipeaQlng of btlossom, as here io the text, it is now usually 
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spelled flower. In Lat. tbe word Is flos^ floris; Sp. flor; Ft. 
fleur; It. ftore; Wetob fflur. 

11) Id Anglo-Saxon this particle Is edc; and It mast be 
observed bere tbat tbe Anglo-Saxon ea, e^ In old Engllsb gene- 
rally change Into a long e. As similar instances It may be sof- 
flclent to adduce, grete v. 84, rede v. 90, bete (to beat) v. 
11078, nede v. 306, bene v. 9728, chepe (to bay) v. 5850, 
defe V. 448, streme v. 1497, stepe ?. 201, tere v. 2829; 
In AS. great, read, beatan, nead, bean, ceaplaa, deaf, stream, 
steap, tear. — In tbe Gotb. tbis particle bas tbe form auk. 
Germ, auch, Dntcb ook, Sw. och, ock, Lat. and Welsb ac. — 
As an adverb or coujuoctfon eke Is qow nearly oat of use, 
except In familiar and ladlcroos poetry; example. 

'Ton bold tbe pleasnre to consist 
In tbe parsalt; tbIs mast exist 
For ever, yoa bave eke maintained 
Asserting kuowledjce can*t be galn*d; 
By tbIs yoo fairly overthrow 
Yonr first poslton." 

Cambridge. Learning. A Dialogue. 

"VYltbin an honr, and eke a balf 
I preached three congregations deaf/' 

Swift. On a Curate's Com- 
plaint of Hard Duty. 

Bat as a verb (AS. eacanovecan, Gotb. aukan, Sw. oka, 
Lat. augeo, Gr. av^stv <fec.) It Is stIU more ased especially In 
tbe phrase to eke out a thing, as to eke out a piece af clotb, 
to contrive, or manage so as to make It sntricient for a cer- 
tain purpose; to eke out one's money, to bnsband it oot so 
tbat it lasts for a fixed time. Dr. Boswortb, In bis Anglo-Saxou 
Dictionary, supposes ^ac to be originally the Imperative of ^acan, 
to add, to increase, to augment, to join. — The word may be 
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cognate with the Arab. L^l H. n*!? (tbe latter, howeTer, beiog 
only osed la Its ilerivatf?es) to join; to be joloed as brotbera, 
sisters and kinsmen. — Bopp , Glossarlnm Sanscritam p. 55, com- 
pares 3r^ (Ab) to collect. 

12) In Anglo-Saxon tbe meaning of tbis word is a little 
different to tbat of tbe modern English, viz. an odonr, a scent, 
a smell good or bad, a savour. In German (broden or brO' 
dem) it means steam, vaponr rising from boiling liquids or bot 
substances. It is spelled in AS. breeds In modern English breath. 
Tbat tbe AS. m in old English often becomes a long e we will 
show by some few instances. Heed, sw, ciien, brad, hmr^ 
lasraut 9pmc or 9prmc^ rmd^ utrmt; in old Engl, hethe ▼. 0, 
see V. 59, clene (clean) v. 369, brede (breadth) ▼. 1972, here 
(hair) V. 557, lire (obsolete, to teach, to learn) v. 6491, 
speche v. 309, rede (obs. counsel, advice) v. 3527, Hrete v. 
S823. 

Tbe feet of tbe verse are to be divided thus: 
Whan Ze|pbyrus | eke' with | his so|te brethe\ 

13) A wood or woodland, a grove; or rather a rising 
ground or knoll covered wilb trees. It Is now obsolete except 
in poetry. In AS. and Icel. hoU^ old Swedish and provincial 
hull or hoU, Platb-Dutch holly Germ. Ao/s, Welsh cell (a covert, 
a sbeltber). Tooke asserts the word to be the past participle of 
tbe Anglo-Saxon verb helan^ to cover, to bide, which coincides in 
elements with tbe Gotb. huljauj Svf.holja, Geun.huUen, hehlen, 

Lat celo, Welsh cehi (to bide or conceal), Sanscr. f^^(c'il), 
vestlre (cf. note 1). 

14) In Anglo-Saxon {had) tbis word has only its original 
meaning of thyme or ling, a plant of the genus Erica, of many 
species, In Swedish called IJung, in Germ, heidekraul. Now It 
also denotes a plain or tract of land overgrown with this plant 
(heath) or with sbrabs of any kind. In German it has the form 
heide, formerly also written haide after tbe Gothic hal|)i, and 

3 
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has mostly tbe nieaDiogr of a le?el QDColUvated land or field 
grown over wilb flrlrees, sbrabs or beatb. Tbe Sw. hed bas 
tbe same meaning, tbongb it may scarcely be overgrown with 

trees. — Bopp, Gloss, p. 95, compares tbe Sscr. ^^ (Ics^'etra) 
a field, tbe ^ (s*^) of tbis word being tbrowo away. Tbe verbal 

root is T^ (ks'i) babitare. 

•» * * 

15) Tbe root of tbis word may be tbe H. ^!i^, Ar.^J/> 

tbe primary sense of wbicb seems to be, to cot, to cat off, to 
pnll off*, bence to gatber (fraits, flowers Ac). In tbe Engl, to 
crop and tbe Lat. carpo (be same meaning is still retained. Tbe 
Greek language bas xaQTtom, xaqTiog, and several otber words 
of tbe same origin. — From tbe meaning of catting off, collec- 

ting frails we bave in tbe H. n*^.^, Arabic ^^J^/> (properly de- 

cerpens, gathering fruits) autumn, and in Anglo-Saxon crop, tbe 
top of fruits, from cuuing, polling off, tbe ear of corn, a bunch, 
berry. In tbe English it bas also a still more extensive notion, 
viz. that which is gathered, the corn or fruits of the earth, 
harvest; bence furthermore, corn and other cultivated plants 
while growing, in wbicb meaning it is to be taken here. Ben- 
fey, Griechiscbes Wurzellexicon II. 177, compares xaqnog and 
its derivatives with the Sscr. ^ (srk or ^r^) coquere. See 
further about this root Bopp's Glossary, p. 356, and Pott, Ety- 
mologische Forshungen, I. 190. 

16) In Anglo-Saxon an e before an a or o commonly ex- 
pressed almost the same sound as J In Swedish and Danish, and 
yin English, hsiotXnsi.eorl, Jarlj deodan, bjuda, eow, you, 
ceap, kjob. This e was often commuted with an t; which cha- 
racters together with tbe following a or o do not seem to bave 
made a dissyllable but merely a monosyllable. Of this interchange 
there are very frequent examples, as, sio for seo^ the feminine 
of the definite article; hiofon for keofon, heaven; Hod for 
ieodt a poem, a song (Compare J. Grimm, Deutsche Gramma- 
tlk, 3 Ausg. p. 348;. Now before this e or t* there can be put 
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a prostbetlc g, as geow for eow, yoa, geaii for eall, all (Rask, 
Aogelsakslsk Sprogliere, p. 2). Cooseqaeotly this word young 
is Id as. written botb iong and geong, and migbt also have been 
written eong and giong (otber forms nsed are ging, geonc, 
giung^ gung, according to Boswortb's Dictionary). — Tbe y 
which DOW begins tbe word is either a representative of tbe AS. 
g, into wbicb it often changes (compare y^ar from ^^ar; yearn 
from geornian; yell from gyllan; yellow from gealew), or of 
i, which freqaentiy replaces y, as yea, ia; yoke, iok; yett^ 
iu Ac, — The final e In yonge (which as well as croppes, is 
a dissylable) has by many been considered as tbe terminal vowel 
of the definite declension in tbe Anglo*Saion, which is nsed 
when the adjective has before it the definite article or a demon- 
strative or possessive prononn. With the definite article the no- 
minative singDlar of this declension is 

Masc. Fem. Neutre. 

Se geoDga s^o geonge (snnne) |)»t geonge. 

Bat as the ose of this terminal e is by no means invariably 
observed by Chancer, tbe correctness of that statement can scar- 
cely be ascertained. Oar poet acts with a great deal of liberty 
with regard to this final vowel, and he seems to have nsed it or 
-left it out only for the sake of tbe metre (compare note 6). 
Thos we find in the 

Squire's Tale v. 10020 

''That sin the grei assege of Troye was," 

V. 10783 

"As wisly help me the gret God of kind." 

In tbe Merchant's Tale v. 10228 the poet writes: 
"And whao that Pluto sow ihis grete wroDg." 

and V. 9771 

"And so befel how that this goode man." 
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17 The orlglo of this word Bopp, Gloss, p 370, sopposes 
to be the Saoscr. ^S^ or fTJf (svar, sor) to sbioe, spleodere, 

whence ^ or Hm (sCira, sdrya) the sod. He coojectares, that 

the Gothic surma (fem. sodoo) is iostead of surna, by assimila- 
tiou or the r. He combioes rnrtbermore with this root the Gr. 
^Xwg. (And It oogth to be ineotioDed here, that the Sscr. H(s) 
in the Greeli is rreqaeotiy represeoted by the Spiritas Asper, 
which s very ofteo appears agaib io the Latin, and sometimes 
it is also retained io the Doric dialect of the Greeic. Thos aiXag, 
aeXijvrj is said to be from ikfj by prefixing the Doric c. See 
Lidell and Scott, Greelc-Eogilsh Lexicon at the word aiXag). 
Bopp thinlis that ^hog is nearest to be referable to the form 

CTTm contracted ^^ (svftrya, sCirya) by a change of the r Into 

/ and by dropping the labial aspirate, as in ^TTJssijJvV (see 
note 3). — From this ^hog^ in the Cretan idiom d^ikcog, Pam- 
phylian papiXcog, with snlflcient reason supposed to be from an 
eider form aapihog, originates, as it seems, the Gothic sauil, 
which occors some two or three times in the Codex Argentens, 
Lat. Icel. Swed., by contraction, sol (See Diefenbaeh, Yerglei- 
chendes Worterbnch der Goth. Spr. H. J93— 5,0. Mailer in Zeit- 
schrirt far Geschlchte, H. J24. Compare further Pott Etym. 
Forsch. I. 130, Benfey Gr. Wnrzell I. 456, J. Grimm D. Gr. HL 
349). The affinity between sun and ^Xcog was already surmi- 
sed by Junius (Etymologicum Anglicanum, s. v.). — For the sake 
of curiosity, and in order to show how far the Romans went in 
comparative etymology, it may be mentioned here what Varro 
(L.L. IV. 10) says about the etymology of «o/: iS'o/ (dicitur), vei 
quod Ita Sabini, Tel quod solus ita lucet, ut ex eo dies sit. 
And Cicero spealcs on the same matter as follows: Quum sol 
dicius sit, vel quia solus ex omnibus sideribus est tantus, 
Tel quia quum est exortus, obscuratis omnibus solus apparet 
Nat. Deorum H. 27. — Gesenius supposes that the H. ^^ Ar. 

,j,^f Syr. JjCOJt are referable to the same primitiTO root as 
^, sunno, solf Ac, the interchange of m, n and r» being 
n'eqoentl^ found In the oriental languages. 
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18) The Gotbic prefix ga^ which Id the Aoglo-Saxon and 
DOderD GeriDHD is ge, acts a very important part lo many of 
the Idioms of (he German tribe of languages, and bad an ex- 
tensive use In several of (hem. In some dialects of the old Ger- 
man it was also written ka, gi, go, co, gu, ku, and so on. 
Its power is varying and somewhat inconsistent, chiefly, howe- 
ver, with reference to connection or coherency as the Latin 
eon, CO. According to De Gabelentz and Loebe, Ulfllas U. p. 
81 , foil. It corresponds principally In the Gotbic language to the 
Greeli prepositions avvy xard, dcd, sometimes even to dvd, iv, 
dnoy vno and others. In the Anglo-Saxon this prepositive par- 
ticle pnt before verbs sometimes seems to be void of signlflcatioo 
and to be a mere augment, and «an be prefixed to all the im- 
perfects, not, as In German, to the participles only. (See Bos- 
worth's Diction, at this particle). Bat often it changes the signi- 
fication from literal to figurative; as, healdan /o Ao/^^, gehealdan, 
to observe, preserve; (>llan, (oflll, gefyllan, to fulfil; biddan, 
to bid, require; gebiddan, to jvra^ (Basic, Angels Sprogl. p. 79). 
The remainder of this prefix in the English, y or i, does not 
seem, at least on Chaucer's time, to have bad any effect, upon 
the signification of the verb. In old English it was much used 
before the preterite participle, as ytaughte v. 127, ymade v. 
212, ywrought v. 196, but now it occurs seldom, and only 
io poetry and burlesque, and probably only in the three partici- 
ples, yclad, clad, ydrad, dreaded, ycleped, called, named (from 
the AS. clepan to call). It was formerly in old English also 
prefixed to Infinitives, but this use begins already with Chaucer 
to become rare. It occurs, however, now and then, as, Can- 
terb.. Tales v. 10028 

'*That no wigthce) might him see neyther yhere^ 

o) Kg creature, nobody. 

Yerse 10784 

''And Herbes shall I right ynoogh yfln^ 

^ ADd V. 11199 

'Tbongli I ne eao causes noaght ykrumP 
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The participle yronne is written with an o iastead of ti, with 
which 9 before n, it has a great resemblance in siond. Id AS. 
this participle is runnen, or gervnnen froin rennan to ran, 
flow. Tbe metaphorical sense together with its natural meaning, 
the word has also in the Icel. (renna) and Goth, {rinnan). In 
German (rinnen, rennen), Swedish (ritma, ranna) and Danish 
(rinde, rende) the varying sense is marlced with different vo- 
wels. In Sanscrit the root is TUT (ran), to go, ire, which mea- 

ning of slowly moving forwards the word has sometimes retained 
in the Gothic, especially with the prefix vr. Ex. 

"VarJ) |)an In dagans Jainans , urrann gagrefts fram kalsara 
Agostao'* (It came to pass In those days, that there went ont a 
decree from Cesar Angastos), Luke II. 1. '*Jah meri|)a urrann 
and all gavi" (and there went oot a fame through all the region). 
Lake IV. 14. 

19) As a frequent interchange between r and /takes place 
in most languages, this word is in Icelandic written smdr. In 
Swedish and Dan. the r is either changed into / (smal, thin, 
slender), or dropped {smd pi. little, small), except in the com- 
parative and superlative, smarre^ smdr at (Icel. smierrl, smaerstr). 
In most of the other derivative languages the / remains. The 
AS. has smcel, smal, stneal^ and tbe Icel. has retained tbe / 
in smali, small cattle, Germ, schmalvieh. 

20) The verbs were in Chaucer's time nearly reduced to 
the simple state in which they are at present. In the singular 
of tbe present tense they were inflected as now only that the 
third person very seldom terminated in s, but in ih: I make, 
thou makest, he maketh; AS. ic macige, |)U macast, he macad. 
In the plural the inflection was sometimes in unison with the Ang- 
lo-Saxon: we, you, ye, they, maketh, AS. we, ge, hi maciad; 
and sometimes there was adopted a form from tbe German dia- 
lects terminating in en: we, ye, they maken, which in the past 
tense (makeden) was usual. 

21) In elements aU (AS. a//, a/, eall, eal, tei, Goth. 
aUs) seems to coincide with the H. ^^ , Ar. J^, Syr. >5^, Gr. 
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r 
oXog, Lat. saiv-us, instead of sarv-vs, from (be Sscr. ffq 

(sarva) all, complete , entire, by an{ interchange between r and /, 

wbicb is very common (comp. note t9). Fnrlbermore it coinci- 
des with the Engl, whole, heal, Germ, heil, Sw. hel &c, Thns 

we And that (he sound of k wbicb here appears in the Sbemi- 
tic idioms, is sometimes changed Into the gnttnrai or iingua! spiri- 
tos h OTs, and sometimes disappears or is softened in to the sonnd 
of a vowel (compare note 1). In Welsh it retains the first ra- 
dical letter (holl, ail, the whole of, every one of ), but it 
seems not to be prouonnced. See Owen Pnghe's dictionary of 
the Welsh language Vol. II. page 230. Such a softening or 
dropping of a consonant of the l<-class is very nsnai. One exam- 
ple we have in the following word night, which evidently is 
the same word as the Lat. nocMs, nox, Gr. vvTa-og, vv^, 
Sansc. •ifti'l (nalctam) in the night, noctn, which seems to be 

an accusative form of ^T^ (nakta), which latter occurs only 
io compound words. In some of the congnate or derivative lan- 
goages the sonnd of the k is either changed into A, or assimi- 
lated with the following consonant, which is then generally dou- 
bled, or sortened into a vowel sound. Thus we have in the 
AS. nihe, fueht or neaht, Goth, nahls. Germ, nacht, Irish 
nochd or nocht, Italian notte. Port, noite, Fr. nuU, \CQ\,n6tt, 
Sw. natt, Dan. nat. In the Russian the word has dropped the 
third radical consonant: it is there noch (noc^j). It is very pro- 
bable that this word is originally the same as the H. ^Ir^s, from 

t?v, Ar. l-^lj which properly means to sink or lie down, hence 
to rest, to repose. Consequently the primary sense or night Is 
In disappearing or sinking down, resting or reposing of the day 
or light. 

2%) Anglo-Saxon priccad, in a figurative sense, spurs, 
goads, incites. Chaucer in many places writes the word as it 
is written now, with double k, to prick. — When this verb 
bas that metaphorical meaning, which it has here In the text, it 
is sometimes constructed with one of the prepositions on or off, as 
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"My doty pricks me on to atter that 
Wbicb 00 worldly good sboold draw from me." 

Sbak. 
"Bot bow if boooor pricks me off?" 

Id. 

23) lo order to get a clear view of tbe forms of tbe per- 
sooal proDOQQs socb as tbey appear io Cbaocer's writiogs, we 
will give ao accooot of tbem as well io tbe Aoglo-Saxoo, as 
of tbeir decleosioo io bis works 

Tbe First Persoo 





Ang 


lo-Saxon 


CbaiK 


cer 






^jy^^^ 










Singular 




Plurcd 


Sing. 


PL 


Nom. 


ic 




we 


ik, ieh, iche 


we 


Gen. 


min 




ure, user 


min, myn 


our, oure 


Dai. 


me 




us 


me 


U8 


Ace, 


me, meh 


, mec 


us , usih 
Tbe Secood 


me 

Persoo 


U8 


Nom. 


1,6 




ge 


thou 


ye, you 


Gen. 


t>m 




eower 


thin, thyn 


your, youre 


Dot. 


1X5 




eow 


thee , the 


you 


Ace, 


l)e, l)eh, 


t>ec 


eow, eowih, eowic thee, the 


ye, you. 



Masc. 
Sing, nom, he 
— gen. his 
-^ dot him, hym 



Tbe Tbird Persoo. 

Fern. Neutre Maee. Fern. JVeut. 

heo hit, hyt he, hee she it 

hire, hyre his his hire, her cits) 

hire, hyre him him hire, here her it 



ace, hine, hyne hi' 



hit, hyt him hire, here, her it 



Masc, F, N, 



Plural nom, hi', hi'g, heo, hie 

— gen, hi'ra, heora 

— dot, him, heom 
-^ ace, = nom. 



Masc. F, N, 

s 

they 

hir, hire, her, here 

hem 

hem. 



Tbe possessive prooooosy wblcb are ooly the geoitive cases 
of tbe primitive or persooal prooooos , are declioed io tbe Anglo- 
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Saxon as the iodeflnite adJectiTes; bot in Cfaaocer's time noons 
adjective as well as tbe possessive pronoons bad lost all di- 
stinction of gender, ease, or namber. 

Tbe verse is to be scanned thns: 

So prijkeib bem | natare' | in bir | corage's. 
Compare note 8. — 

24) Tbe Anglo-Saxon termination of the infinitives in an 
bad already before Chancer been changed into ^^ or n, which 
oow began to be dropped. Thus we find both forms used by 
our poet, compare for inst. Cant. T. v. 1353 
; "That other whor him last may ride or go" 

and V. 45. 

"To riden oot he loved chevalrie" 

V. 223. 

"Be was an esy man to give penance*' 

and V. 234. 

*'Aud pinnes for to given fayre wives" 

V. 893. 

'*Aod let »e now who sbal tbe sooper winne" 

and V. 916. 

'That it was renthea) for to seen and here" 

o) Ruth, misery, pity. 
V. 602. 

'That If gold rnste what shald iren do?'' 

and V. 78. 

"And wente for to don his pilgrimage." — 

25) Palmers are originally said to be those who retorned 
from tbe Holy Land and used to bear branches of palm, or a 

4 
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staff oi tbat tree. Anenraris fmimer wis saii ef one wbo 
■aie ft bis sole bistecss te Tfsit iifTereBt koly shrioes, travel- 
ling iocessaotlj, and subsisting bj cbaritj; wbereas the pilgrHn 
(It. peUegrino^ ProTeociai peiegrin, peierin, Fr. peiertn, Sp. 
peregrino, Lat. peregrinus^ which word orf^oally means one 
from aootber land or other lands, a wanderer, a traTeller) — 
retired to bis osoaf home and occopations when he bad Tisited 
a boly place, and paid bis de?olion at tbe pecoliar spot, wbicb 
bad been tbe object of bis pilgrimage. (See W. ScoCt, Marmioo, 
c. 1. Note). — Dante, Tita noova, g^Tes still another class of 
pilgrims, viz. Romei; and be, as an Ilaiian^ distingoishes Che 
three sorts as follows: "Chiamansi Palmieri, ioqoanto vauno 
oltra mare, laoode molte volte recano la palma; Peregrtni, io- 
qaaolo vaoDo alia casa di Gaiizia; Romei, ioquaoto vaono a 
Roma." (They call themselves P. in as mach as that (beeaase) 
they go over tbe sea, whence they many times fetch the paim; 
Peregrin], because they go to tbe church of Galizia (St. James* 
of Compostclia); Romei, because they go to Rome). — 

26) The short a of the Anglo-Saxon is generally retained 
by Chaucer; but as it already in that language sometimes chan- 
ges into o, as for lost, hand, hond, land, lond, so it like- 
wise, though still ofleoer, does in a later period. Thus as we 
here have strond, lond, so we find in ibis Prologue to the 
C. T. vv. 40 i— 2. 

'If that he faught and hadde tbe higher hand 

By water he sent hem home to every land." 

In the Wif of Bathes prologue v. 5767 we find: 
"Dame, I wold pray you, if your will it were, 
Sayde tbis Pardoner, as ye began 
Tell forth your Tale" 

and in the Freres Tale v. 7142 

"Tbis carter takketh his hors upon the croupe, a) 
And they begonne to drawen and to stoupej?)" 

a) The ridge of the back. — §) Stoop. 
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Tbe KDlgbtes Tale v. 927 
''Thanked be fortnoe and hire false wbele.'' 

Tbe Sompoonres T. v. 7700 
Id charitee, ythonked be oar Lord/* 

For tbe ^ake of Ibe metre palmeres and strange are 
cllssyllable 

And paliD|er's ror| to sekjeo strao|ge stroDd's. 

27) In some previous notes (16tb and 18tb) we bave hin- 
ted at a change of g in the Anglo-Saxon into y or i in the 
English. Bat tbis g will also very often in English be repre- 
sented by w. In tbe present instance the Anglo-Saxon form is 
hdUg^ which often drops tbe i in tbose cases where tbe termi. 
nations begin with a vowel. Thus in tbe definite declension: 
se hdlga, seo halge, |)£t balge. Consequently, when yon talte 
away the termination, there remains halg. Now this, referring 
also to what is said in tbe notes 6 and 26, becomes halw or 
halwe and holy. To prove this more firmly it might be found 
necessary to produce some more instances. By this softening 
of the consonant g we have law or lawe from lagu. Tbe other 
form lay is, though it is now olisolete, also nsed by Chaucer, 
as The Sqoieres Tale v. 10332 

"fle Itept his lay to which he was ysworne.' 



> » 



In the same manner there Is dawe (now 6siwn from dagianf 
and day from dag. Thus sagu becomes saw, sawe which, 

bowever, in that meaning is now obsolete, and occurs several 
times In Chancer, and denotes a speech, discourse; a proverb or 
wise saying. The corresponding modern word, wbich is In po- 
pular use, Is say. Tbe Anglo-Saxon genog becomes in old 
English ynow, also written ynougb, now enougb. Lilcewise 
Chaucer has sorwe from AS. sorg ; borwe, a pledge, security 
from borg; morwe from morgen. — By tbe by it may be 
mentioned In what way the modern word morning is formed 
from this morwe, Morwe or morw first became morrow by 
doBbling tbe llqaid r, which is common with liquid letters after 
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a short Towel, aod by traDsformiog the temlDatloD to •■ appearaaee 
coDsoDaot to others of the same vocalic soood. The floal syllable 
ing (Icel {ngr, nogr), which originally denotes a yooDg mao, 
and io a more extended signification, a son, a desceodaot, pro- 
geny, olTispring — is now added, and the original n io morgen 
is inserted again to ease the pronnnclation. For the same reason 
the word is afterwards contracted from morrowning to morning* 

28) This form of the preterite parilciple of conne, as well 
as the imperfect coude, coud or couihe Tyrwbitt in bis editioi 
of the Canterbary Tales declares to be a contraction of conned, 
by a transposition of the d and a softening of the n into «; 
and he says, that Donglas and other Scottish writers In the 
same manner use begouth as the preterite of begin. According 
to his theory, that form which oaght to be the regular of this 
strong verb — begonned becomes first begonde and so begoude 
or begouth. Bat the simplest way of explaining those forms is 
to consider them to be the remaining Anglo-Saxon forms of the 
preterite and participle of cunnan, which has the dooble signi- 
fication of knowing, in its proper meaning, scire, intelllgere, to 
ken, and, in a metaphorical sense ^ of knowing how to do, having 
power, being able, posse, valere. The preterite tense of this 
Anglo-Saxon verb is: Sing ic cude^ pu cudesi, he cude^ PI. 
we, ge, hi cudon or gecudon the past participle Is cud or 
gectid. Nothing seems more reasonable, than to consider these 
forms to be the origin of the forms of the participle and prete- 
rite jnst mentioned — coud, coude ^ couihe ^ in plnral couden 
or couthen. To prove this, it mast be observed that the Anglo- 
Saxon 6, which generally In English Is represented by M, so- 
metimes, however, especially in Chancer, changes into d, as 
cwcedf quod (said), The Knightes Tale v. 909; nuegdf mayde 
(maid); the AS. hwceder occurs in the Man of Lawea Tale 
V. 4714 

*'Bat forth she mote a) wheder she wepe or sing.** 

o) Must 

FwttWMrt'Wa ibMrve tfeat the long u io Anglo-Saxon 
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geoerally becomes ou or ow lo Englisb, as ure, oure; diir, 
dour, bower ttin, ioun, town; briican, brovke (now obsolete, 
to use). — As for tbe terminal e in coude and covthe see 
above note 6tb. — This verb is now nsed only in tbe present 
and preterite tenses, can, could y and merely as an anxiliary 
verb. Tbe writing of tbe latter form most be considered as 
sparioQs: tbe / may bave been inserted by ignorance of its 
etymolog}% to form it in analogy witb would and should from 
tbe Anglo-Saxon wolde and sceolde. It is, moreover, in accor- 
dance witb tbe castomary arrangement in tbe grammar to refer 
this could to tbe root can; and Noab Webster's opinion is not 
sufficiently plansible, according to wbicb it sbonid be a distinct 
word, from a quite diflTerent origin. He supposes it to be from 
the Celtic dialects, Welsh gallu, Cornish gaily, KTmoxSc gallout, 
lo be able. He thinks fdrtbermore that tbe Hebrew ^^ Cbal* 
daic ^ to be able, to prevail, and tbe Lat. calleo are refe- 
rable to tbe same root as coald. 

29) Tbe Anglo-Saxon verb wendan (Gothic vandjan, ga^ 
pandjan, usvandjan) denotes originally to tarn in an active 
sense, to convert, translate, change; and hence to tnrn in an 
iotraositlve sense, to turn baclcwards and forwards, to change 
place; then it is in general applied to motion, to move, to pass, 
to go. This verb is now nsed only in poetry, except in the pre- 
terite tense, which in a little altered form, went (tbe AS. is 
wende) makes a snbstitnte to code, the irregular past tense to 
tbe Anglo-Saxon verb gdn, to go. — As this code is a very 
singular form and is also used by Chaucer and in the old Eng- 
lish in general, written there yode, yede, gede (cf. Grimm, D. 
Gr. 2 Ausg. p. 981), we ought to give a hint of its origin. It 
Is ondonbtediy nearly akin to tbe Gothic defective preterite iddja, 

and is apparently to be derived trom tbe Sanscrit root 1[, ^, T^ 
(U t, yft) to go ; and this original letter is to be found in el-^Uy 
l'fi€v, Lat. t-mus. It seems to be formed most directly ft'om Trlf 
(ita, Lat qs. itus), gone, gegangen. The verb lo go has also 
lis root in tbe Sanscrit. There are in this language two verbs 
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TfT and JPT (g&, gam) wblcb both denote to go, to proceed 

from ooe place to another, and they have g^iven origin to the 
verbs to go and io come, which properly both mean the same 
thing, viz. a moving, proceeding, thoogh io go has more refe- 
rence to a motion from a place; and in the verb to come 
there is often inclnded the idea of arriving at a place. The 
Gothic language has gvt'man, to come, preterite gvam came, by 
F. L. Stamm (Ulflla oder die ons erbaitenen Denlcmaler der go- 
thischen Sprache, Paderboro 1858) written qiman, gam which 
is more correct, compare gens for gvens, Grimm D. G. 3 Ansg. 
p. 361. — An intensive form of jpT, viz. sT^ (g'angam) has 

given origin to the Gothic gaggan (prononnced gangan). Germ. 
ging^ gegangen, snbst. gang, Icel. gdngr, gdnga a going, AS. 
gang^ gong etc. and to the river Ganges, which properly means 
moveable, that which has motion, from its rapid course. The 
Gothic verb gaggan still remains also in the Swedish ganga, 
to go, which now and then occurs, espicially in ballads. — In 
the German gehen oder gehn we must observe that the h is 
not radical, but is inserted in order to express the length of the 
preceding vowel, for in old German gehn is gdn, kdn and gen. 
Compare sXkw, st^n, now stehen; w^, now written web; m^r, 
now mehr; Idn, now iohn. — In the Shemitic languages the 

H. "?5, Ar. »-^ to remove, to maice out of the way, and the 

Syr. JoK^to withdraw, to rod away, seem to be connected with 
the same root. — The last foot of this verse consists of three 
syllables : 

Of Engjlelond | to Can|terbur|y they wende. — 

30) For to denotes generally a purpose, in order to and 
sometimes a cause, reason, because. The use of this for be- 
fore an infinitive is properly quite correct, and occurs often in 
Chaucer, as for instance in this Prologue to the Cant. T. v. 78. 

"For he was iate ycome fro his viage, 
And wente for to don his pilgrimage" 
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And ibd. v. 754. 

"A semely man onr Hoste was with alle 
For to hao beo a marshal in an halle." 

Bat sQch use of (his particle is now obsolete, except io 
volgar lang^nage. 

31) This Anglo-Saxon participle, which sometimes was shor- 
tened by an apocope of the n, is now obsolete. There was also 
In the old English used a strong form for the preterite tense 
holp or holpe. This is formed from the Anglo-Saxon preterite 
healp by a change of the a into o (see note 26) and dropping 
the weak vowel ^; or it might be formed after the participle, 
because the Anglo-Saxon ea, according to Grimm, D. Gr. 3 Aosg. 
L p. 367 was pronounced as the old High German f, and con- 
sequently in old English mostly becomes an e (see note 11). — 
The Sanscrit root of this word is cf^n (italp), to partake of a 

tbing, to be the cause or origin of any tbing, to procure, to 
sncconr, to assist. By a general law of interchange of conso- 
nants a tennis of the Sanscrit commonly changes into an aspi- 
rate in the Gothic; and consequently we have there halp, which 
is the past tense, pi. hulpun. The infinitive is hilpan and the 
past participle hulpans. — From this we have helfen in mo- 
dern German, because the labial tenuis p in the Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon and old Northern languages generally changes into, or 
corresponds to the aspirate f in the German, which is sometimes 
strengthened to pf. In old German, especially at the beginning 
of a word, often written ph or pph. Examples. Gothic pdurp, 
diups, hlaupan, slcpan, ddupjan, tup, German dorf, tief, lau^ 
fen, achlafen, taufen, auf; AS. pening, plegan, Germ, pfen- 
fling, pflegen; Icel. hanpr (xdwa^cg), kaupa, Germ, hanf, 
kaufen; old Swed. vapn, G. waffen, — The Welsh language 
has hilp as a substantive, and helpa as a verb, both with the 
same signification as in the English. 

32) We have shown above, notes lltb and 12tb, that the 
Anglo-Saxon ea and ed as well as ae in the old English gene- 
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rally changes loto e long. Bot the loog e Id the It^nguttgt of 
Cbaocer's time can also originate from other vowel soonds of 
the ADglo-Saxoo. Tbas the long e of the latter osually remains 
In old English, as se'can, seke (now seek, see the preceding 
Terse); cene, kene; grene, grene; demon, deme; wepan, 
wepe; and even a short Anglo-Saxon e will sometimes become 
a long e in old English, as AS. erjan, to plongh, with Chancer 
ere. though the form ear also occnrs. 

n have, God wot, a large fold to ere. 
And weke ben the oxen in my plow." 

The Knightes Tale v. 8S8. 

Cwen becomes quene; slef^ sieve. — Now it remains to 
show that the long e In old English also, and very often origina- 
tes from eo in the Anglo-Saxon. Thns the word before ns seke 
ts from seoc (sick). The other form of this word used by 
Chancer, sike, we may reckon to be from sic, which is very 
little used, or from sioc. (On the Interchange between e and 
i before a and o see note 16). As farther instances may be 
adduced Anglo-Saxon leof, peof^ deopy tedna, preost. For these 
forms Chancer nses ISfe, as 
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"Bat on a) of yon, al be him loth or lefe ^y 

a) One. — fl) Though it be unpleasiug to him or pleasing. 

Afterwards this word was written ieef or lief. Farther 
ihefe, now thief, v. 3937. depe; tenet grief, now obsolete. 

"That never was ther no word hem betwene 
Of jaloosle, ne of non other tene^ 

The Knightes T. v. 3108. 

Preost becomes with Chancer preest. — The word un- 
dergoes very small alterations in the cognate languages, thos it 
is in Goth, siuks^ Icel. siukr, Swed. sjuk, Dan. syg, Plat-D. 
siek, seek, sUk^ Batch ziek, Germ, siech. The Gothic sinks 
becomes siech in German by a general strict law of change of 
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letters, according to wbicb the Gothic tennis A% e, in old High 
German changes into the aspirate ch, also written hh or h, or 
doubled cch. This aspirate will either remain in the modern 
German, or the tenuis of the Gothic comes back, as for instance 

Gothic reiki leik ik mik kniu kalds kunnan akrs 
old H.G. richi Hh ih mih chniu chaU chunnan achar 

modern G. Reich Leiche ich mich Knie kalt kennen Acker. 

And, moreover, we find that the Gothic diphthong iu, which 
mostly remains in old High German, in modern German gene- 
rally becomes ie. Examples. 

Gothic biuda giuta kiusa ftaliuita tiuha dius sinks 
0. GH. piuiu kiuzu chiusu varliusu ziuhu tior siuh 
m. G. biete gies%e kiese verliere %iehe Tier siech. 

33) This word, which is now written ready, has in the 
Anglo-Saxon dilTerent forms, as roBd, hrced, gerced. Of these 
the latter seems to be the original one, founded upon the Gothic 
garaids, arranged, put in order, from raidjan or garaidjan. 
But this prefix ge will often be dropped, as it is frequently void 
of signification (compare note 18). The form hrced originates 
from the custom of the Anglo-Saxons of frequently aspirating the 
r by prefixing an h, as hrdd for rdd, past tense of ridan; 
hrcedelse for rcedelse (riddle); Ar^o^if for redd (reed); hring 
for ring ; hrind, for rind &e. In Dutch (gereed) the Gothic 
prefix remains, and In modern German It receives an other, bCj 
in bereit, though the old German has reit. The Swedish has 
both forms, redo and beredd. — With respect to the change 
of the Gothic media d into a tenuis in old and modern German, 
tbis is observed to be a common rule, as 

Gothic mdder mods gods dags daHhtar drigkan deds 
o. HG. muotar muot guot tag tohtar trinkan tat 
m. G. Mutter Mut gut Tag Tochter trinken Tat. 

34) The singular number of this word is mostly nsed 
III Scripture, e. g. **fle laid his band upon a few sicl( folk^ 

5 
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and healed tbem*', St. Mark Yl. 5. 1o tbese (porcbes) lay 
a «:reat miiltitade of Impoteot folk**^ St Jobo V. 3. — As the 
letter k very seldom occors In tbe Aoglo-Saxoo, It was la tbat 
laoKDage written folc. which writiog is followed by some old 
English authors, as 

'*Brytons were tbe flrste folc that to Engelond cone.*' 

R. Gloucester. 

This word, which seems to occur in all tbe idioms of tbe 
Germanic tribe of languages, except the Gothic, where It may 
be lost, is by (he etymologists considered to be collateral with 
and referable to tbe Sanscrit root tf (pr!) or tf!^ (pftr) also 

written Cf^ (piil)f tbe letter r being changed into / (compare 

note 19). It denotes TtCfX'TiX-rjfiCf to flii, im-pl-ere. Hence 
tin^ (puru) noXv-g, Lat. plus, Goth, filu, old High Germ. /Uu 

or vilu modern G. viel; and Gothic fulls, fulljan; veil, fuUen, 
and so forth. — On old Cretan coins there is found a form 
nolx^g, which seemingly coincides with our word. But others 
think this to be from ox^g by prefixing tbe Cretan aspirate and 
transposing tbe middle consonants (compare Liddell and Scott, 
Greek-English dictionary, s. v.) To the same root belongs also 
3^ or 2^ (pura, puri) nohg. Hence ^f^^ (Sluhapura) 

Singapur (the town of the lions). Compare further Pott, Etjrmo- 
logische Forschongeo, root 264, and Diefenbach Yergl. Worterb. 
der goth. Spr. I. pp. S90— 2. 

35) Chancer inflects tbe Anglo-Saxon verb wyllem or wiUan 
in tbe singular of the preterite tense constantly as it is conju- 
gated in that language, viz. wolde^ woldest, wolde; In tbe 
plural he has wolden for woldon. The preterite participle is 
with him wold, and the indeflute tense or present is someti- 
mes formed after the Anglo-Saxon, wil, wilt, wil, and someti- 
mes, wol, woli, wol; the plural is willen, wiln, or woUen 
woln and woL This latter form is mostly used^ whereas this 
plural in Anglo-Saxon is wt'ldad. — The Sanscrit root ^ (?ar)» 
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to elect, to wish for, gives origin to tbree collateral words in 

ttae 6otbic and cognate langoages, viz. vatia (wbicb accentna* 

tion Grifflm, D. Gr. III. p. 118, prerers to vdild) well, valjan^ 

to elect, and viijan to will. In tbe Lat. voio, and Gr. §ovXo^ 
fjLair fiovXiij (cp. tbe preceding: note), in tbe ifiolic dialect ^oXXo* 

fAaCy fioXXa, belong of conrse to (be same root. In Litbaauic 

wale is will, weliju, to will ratbcr, prefer, in Rnss. voiju^ to 

will, vdfja^ will (see Bopp's glossary p. 300). 

86) We bave remarked above, note 6, tbat onr poet on 
account of tbe metre adds at pleasure a final e, Tbas aite 
Is bere dissyllable. Tbe donbling of the llngnals d, t and tbe 
aspirate s is common wben a syllable is added, and tbe prece- 
ding vowel is sbort, except wben tbe d originates from tbe 
Anglo-Saxon d>, in wbicb case it will commonly be a single d 
in tbe old Englisb, and th in tbe modern. — Tbis preposition 
is in Anglo-Saxon wt, Icel. at later often ad. In tbe Gotbic at. 
In tbe two latter languages it gets a coojanctlve state wbeu 
placed before an infinitive, like at, att in tbe Swedisb. For 
In a sentence like tbis: Jag onskar att gS, att is originally a 
preposition equivalent to it, till, to; and tbe explanation is: my 
desire is directed to tbe act of going. And tbe use of tbe pre- 
position till instead of atty wbicb is sometimes beard in familiar 
language, accounts also for tbat tbeory. Tbe case is tbe same 
with tbe Gotbic du, old High Germ, zi, za, zu, modern 
Germ, zu. It ought to be observed here, that in tbe Anglo- 
Saxon tbe preposition to is never used before (be iufiuitive mood, 
as in modern English ; but wben it is put before a verb it con- 
verts tbe verb into a noun, and governs tbis in tbe dative case 
see the examples adduced by Bosworth under tbe preposition /o 
Grimm, D. Gramm. Vol. III. p. 254, conjectures tbat du and at 
are tbe same word, viz. tbat du by apba^resis is from adu^ 
as well as ti from a/t, %i from azi, and be identifies it with 
the Latin ad, — In the Gotbic and Anglo-Saxon as well as in 
the present English tbis preposition primarily denotes nearness 
or presence, hence approaching or direction toward, and, in tbe 
same manner as the Greek preposition nqogy when construed 
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witb tbe grenltive, so tbis also meaDs of, from. Examples. At 
tbat boor, at tbe boose, to be at band; at present; be runs at 
bim, iongs to be at blm, aim an arrow at a mark, be deserves 
well at oar bands, i. e. from os, and tbey say in or about 
Nottingbam: take tbis a/ me, 1. e. from me. — In snch a ^ibrase 
as tbat in tbe text a nonn may be implied, ?iz. degree or so- 
metbing of tbat kind, as: at (to) tbe best degree. — Tbis pre- 
position may possibly be akin to tbe Hebrew preposition i^k, 
wItb, beside, by, and tbe verb nr;« to come, to aproacb. — Tbis 
Gotbic preposition aty most not be confonnded witb tbe cod- 
Jonction at^ old Higb German a%y wblcb Grimm (D. Gr. T. Ill 
p. 164) identilles witb tbe neotre of tbe personal pronoun ita^ 
Sanscrit ^^ (idam), Lat. idem, id, tbongb be bas some doubt 

as to tbe change of tbe vowel. But tbe circumstance, tbat tbis 
particle in tbe old Higb German beside az also bad tbe form iz 
(I. c. page 106) accounts in some degree for tbis opinion. In 
Swedisb det is sometimes used for att in conjunctive periods. 
Grimm expresses a suspicion in a note (i. c), tbat tbis con- 
junction at migbt also be from the neuter of tbe demonstrative 
pronoun, sa, masc. so fem. pata, neuter by an apbaeresis From 
tbis neuter of tbe demonstrative pronoun originates tbe modern 
German das%^ until tlie sixteenth century written das, old Higb 
German dazj by a regular change of consonants (compare note 
3), for tbe Gothic aspirate |) in old Higb German and modern 
German regularly changes into its media d. Examples. 

Gotbic piubs panjan pan pu preis patrh bropar afrpa 
old HG. diub denjan danna du dri durah pruodar erda 
modern G. Dieb dehnen dann du drei durch Bruder Erde, 

In tbe Gothic this particle bas a suffix ^t put after it, /?<i/^f. 
— Compare tbe particles ore, from o re, and guod in the Greek 
and Latin. 

37) Everich or everech is composed of ever, Anglo-Saxon 
mfre , mfer fiVL^ echeche^ now each, from tbe Anglo-Saxon ale 
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(compare oote 7). Or this word there occors also tbe elder 
more distinct form everilkon, every one, as: 

"Blfor tbam everilkon be told Kyog Ricberie, 
Ded is Kyng William/' 

R. Brnoue. — 

38) Anon is from tbe Anglo-Saxon preposition on, also 
wriften an, and tbe cardinal nnmber on, one. Tbns it is pro- 
perly an elliptical expression signirying in one, i. e. in one 
indivisible part of time , in a moment, a minnte. — As for tbe 
derivation of one we observe^ tbat tbe same root is found in 
many of tbe European languages for tbe first of tbe cardinal 
numbers , efg^ £r^ Lat. unus, It. and Span, t/no. Port. ^tiiTi, Gotb. 
ain8, Icel. einn, Welsb, un, yn, Irisb an and so forth. But 
there are, however, several languages of tbe Indo-European 
stock, which have another word and quite a different root for 
that numeral. As the other numerals essentially agree throughout 
that whole class of languages, though many common terms dif- 
ler, this inconsistency as for one seems somewhat peculiar. 
(Compare Grimm, Geschicbte der deutscbeu Sprache I. 239-— 40.) 
Tbe reason seems to be, tbat this numeral is generally expres- 
sed by tbe third person of tbe pronouns, of which there are 
many. Consequently the defective pronominal root J^ (^na) in 
Sanscrit, with a collateral form "^ (^ta), this, gives tbe origin 
to the numeral Just mentioned (Compare Bopp's Vergi. Gramm. 
§ 308). As this ^ in the primitive language probably was pro- 
nounced as ai, it coincides tbe better with the Gothic ain-s, 
old Lat. oin^os or oen-us, later iinus. See Bopp*s opinion, I. c. 
§ 2. p. 7. note. — In the Sanscrit tbe pronominal root ^ to- 
gether with tbe interrogative theme cfj (lea) gives origin to the 
same numeral, viz. 1^ (^l(a) one. From the comparative of 
this, Q^cfiHi (^katara), we have ixdraQog, and the comparative 
and superlative degrees in general originate, according to Bopp's 
view from tbe duality and plurality of this pronominai theme S^. 
Vergi. Gr. § 292. Compare Latham, The English Language, 8 
ed. p. 260, folL 
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SO) In modern English forward does not occor In tbe same 
meaDtng as bere^ viz. as a sabstanttve, deootiog an agreement, 
a covenaDt, a promise. In Auglo-Saxon it is with tbe same 
meaning mostly written foreweard, and tbe last costitaent of 
tbe word Is from weardian, to ward, guard, watch. Conse- 
qnently It means properly a previous look-ont, guard, precautio- 
nary or previous measures. 

40) In Anglo-Saxon this word was written arlice or wrliee 
early, betimes; In Icelandic and old Swedish aria, Dan. aarle, 
f^om as'r, which seams to denote prius, dudum, before, earlier, 
ere, heretofore, some time ago; tbe Icel. ar, Goth air denote 
early, betimes, mane, n^'L Hqc, early and aqcaxov (qs. r^qt 
itfzo, see Pott, Etym. Forscb. I. 101) may be aliio to this root; 
and the Hebrew ''^m to give ligbt, as a substantive, light, espe- 
cially morning ligbt, seems also referable to It. 

41) In Anglo-Saxon tbis word was written na the Ueu, 
for the form of tbe negative English adverb no was in tbe AS. 
na or ne. Instead of tbis word , which is now rather obsolete, 
there are now used nevertheless, not tbe less, ^notwithstanding. 
In old English it was also written notheles, nethetees and 
nathelesse. The word has scarcely been used since Milton*s time. 

'*Not like those steps 
On heaven*s aznre; and the torrid clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire; 

Nathless he so endured, till on the beach 

Of that inflamed sea , he stood and caird 

\ His legions.'' 

Paradise Lost B. I. 

42) In order to help forward, to promote, to carry on the 
course of the narration. In the Anglo-Saxon tbis verb is writ- 
ten fyrdrian, though tbe adverb, from which it comes is fUrd 
or fur&ur. Tbis i$ in consequence of a softening of the vowel , 
9^bi<^.{flpeiaB8UF stokes place with u and o, when changing Into 

of Ibis may be adduced ^ scrud a gar* 
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meot, clotblDg (shrood), scrydan to clothe; sunder, sj/ndrian, 
assyndrian, to separate; cud, known, cydariy to make known; 
storm, styrman, to storm; word, andwyrdan to answer (see 
Rask, Angels. Sprogl. pp. 10, 11). 

43) There are only three trne impersonal verbs in the Eng- 
lish language, viz meseems, meihinks, and melisteth, or me 
lists. The flrst of these is equivnleot to , it seems to me^ mihi 
videtnr, (paCveraC fioc. As the. verb is intransitive, the pro- 
noun has the power of a dative case. This is so even in me* 
thinks, where the verb must be considered to be from the im- 
personal Anglo-Saxon verb pinean, to seem, to appear, videri, 
not from the transitive verb pencan, also written pincan tio 
think, to consider. Also the past tense meseemed is osed by 
Spenser; and methought is still more so, as, 

While thus I stood intent to see and hear 
One came, methought, and whispered in my ear: 
''What conid thns high thy rash ambition raise? 
Art thou, fond youth ^ a candidate for praise?" 

Pope, The Temple of Fame. 

And 
"Methought I saw my late espoused wife 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave." 

Milton. 

In melisteth the original verb lystan is rather more tran- 
sitive, denoting to wish, to desire, to choose; hence to please, 
to delight, and consequently the pronoun has rather more the 
power of an accesatlve case, corresponding to the Latin me 
Juvat. Such a use of verbs as impersonal was commoner in 
the old language than in the modern. Thus there occurs in the 
Legend of Good Women (by Chaucer): 

^*Him oughten now to have the lese pain." 

antl 

'*Him ought not to be a tyrant/' <. 
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Cbaocer, moreover, makes tbis impersonal ose of the verb 
io meet: me mette^ It appeared to me, I dreamed : 

"By God me mette I was In swicbe mtschefe 
Rigbt DOW, tbat yet mio berte Is sore afrigbt." 

Tbe Nonoes Preestes Tale, v. 14000. 

And some two or tbree verses after: 
"Me mette bow tbat I romed up and doon 
Witbto oar yerde, wber as I saw a beste 
Was like an boond" 

In pbrases like tbis following by Sbakspere: 
Til muster np my friends to meet your Grace, 
Wbere and wbat time yoor Majesty sball please** 

your Majesty must be considered to be tbe dative or accosative 
case, and tbe sentence to be elliptic by leaving oat it. 

44] Tbe Ilqnid letters i, m, n, r, wben tbey stand at tbe 
end of a word, will often in Cbancer be dropped by apocope 
and sometimes even togetber witb a terminal e coming after. 
This is cbiefly observed in tbe following words: tt'tei, lite, more, 
mo; from, fro; tban, thanue, thonne, tho; been, ben, be. It 
is principally done at tbe end of a verse on acconnt of tbe 
rbyme, as in a passage of tbis Prologne, v. 406, wbere tbe 
poet says about tbe parson: 

"Wide was bis parisb, and boases fer asonder, 
Bat be ne left nooght for no rain ne tbonder, 
In sikenesse and in mischief to visite 
Tbe ferrest in bis parish mocbe and lite 
Upon bis fete, and in bis band a staff 
Tbis noble ensample to bis sbepe be yaf." 

A similar instance occurs in tbe Knigbtes Tale v. 1195 

"It bapped on a day 
A worthy dak that bigbte Perithous, 
Tbat felaw was to tbis duk Tbeseus 
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Sin tbiike day Ibat tbey were GhildreD iite. 
Was €ome to Atbeoes bis felaw to visite." 

Mo, wbicb, as well as tbe rest of tbese sborteoed words, 
cbiefly occurs at the eod of a verse^ as io tbe Prologae v. 810 

"And if ye voncbesaof tbat. it be so 
Telle me anon withooten wordes mo*' 

Is, bowever, souietiines, like fro and tho also foaod in tbe 
middle of a verse, especially before consonants, for instance 

"All tbe circnmstances - - - 
By ordre wereo peinted on tbe wall, 
And mo tban I can make of mention" 

Tbe Knlgbtes T. V. 19S7. 

*TAo came tbis wofnl Tbeban Pelamon" 
^Tho sente Tbesens for Emelie." 

Ibd. ??. 2884, 2982. 

Tbis latter contraction most not be confoonded witb tbe 
modern contraction tho from though, nor witb anotber somewbat 
peculiar contraction from those, wbicb occurs now and tben, as 
in tbe Kn:s Tale v. 2353 

"Tbon sbalt be wedded unto on of tho 
Tbat ban for tbee so mocbei care and wo" 

Here oug^bt to be observed also anotber form mo, wbicb 
is a ratber free corruption of orthograpby, viz. from me, but it 
occurs only once in Chaucer 

"Oa) thing beseche I yon and warne also, 
Tbat ye ne prikke witb no tormenting 
Tbis tendre maiden as ye ban do ^) mo'^ 

\ Tbe Clerkes Tale v. 8015. 

«) One. — p) Dooe. 

45) Tbis word is io tbe Anglo-Saxon written treod or 
treowdy afterwards troweth, trowth, irotiM (compare fonre from 

5 
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Teower, qaaUnor) Itdth, and ii<yw at last Inr/A. The orlftnal 
idea of flruoess, steadltiefts and coDstancy, wMcb is lioplied io 
the Sanscrit root £7 (dhra) flxnm esse, the derivative words 

seem to retain in tlie \^\om of tbe same stocli wliere tl)is 
root occurs. Tbas tbe Gotblc trauan AS. treowian^ try- 
wian, truwian or trewan, Icel. trAa, Eogl. trow, Swed. /ro, 
Germ, trauen &c. all denote \o e<IAn(k< tn, n*Yy on, have con- 
fidence id, to trn^t The ildjecltve of this fodt is In Sanscr. E]^ 

(dbrnva) Arm, cert.iiu, wbicb is purest retained in the Gaelic 
dearth, an adjective of the Mine mjeanftiig, as well as a verb, 
denoting: to conflrm, provei. . Besides this de^rH is, ac4?ordin? 
to Macleod and Dowar's dictionjiry, used in. n freat many 
compound words. Very near to this come also tbe AS. treo- 
we, try we; old High Germ, triuwi; Dutch trouw; Piat-D. 
truwy trou, tru; Icel. tiikr; Engl, true; Germ, /r^v, trau (tbe 
latter used in composition;, and so on. Tbe old Prussian dialect 
has tbe Hk<«dfit d. instead of tbe tenuis t, io druwii, to believe, 
druwis, belief (Pott, Etym. Forscb I. 220). The Lithnanian has 
drU'tas, strbngr. h^rd. '— Furthermore the Gothic adjective 
iriggvs (the f of the Si^nscrit root being changed ioto^^, Icel. 
trygpr, true; moredver, the Goth triggva, Icei trygd, Ital. Span. 
Provencial tregua. Port, tregoa, Fr. treve, old Bigh Germ. tHwa, 
triuwa. Middle age Lat. tre^a, ireuga coincide with thiisame word. 
The proper meaning of this word is, security, fidelity, covenant, 
pledge; *'treuga\ says Docauge, is ''secnritas prsstita rebus et 
personis; drscordln hdrrdnm Hnita." Hence the oht Frenclr verb 
s'attriver a qnelqu^un, to enter into a covenant with somebody. 
— About tbe iniercbaoge between v, u, w and ^u or g vft 
shall speak in tbe oex&. oote» , '.. 

^ • * 

46) Were or werre^ wjir, . was In Anglo-'Saxon written 
u)wr, or comiponer ttti^rr^, ; yid Qigh Germ, werra, old Dotcb 
taerre, from the old High Germ. verb, werran (in moderp Ger- 
man wirren, verwirren) to embroil, disturb; hence to strive, 
struggle, wrangle' ''RixAS et dissQUtiones sen aeditioveii^ quas 
valgus werra9 nominat (see JDlez^ Etyinologiscbea Worterboch der 
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ronaD. S^riebei, S: v. gierra), Grtff, ^WIiofhtfeQlscber Spraeb- 
scbali; at (be xoot trar^ cotQecta Uii9 yf^ri Mitli the Sanscrit 
tool ^.(vrit), arcere, inpe4ire, aaongst. otber iQeaaiogs; beoee 

pertnrbare = werran. ^ Now la ord^rto abow tbat ibis is 
tbe same word as fbe fl. Spaa. Port, atid i^r^^eachl puerrm, 
Vt. ffiierre, H oagbt to be observed, tbat tbe lalial artiealatfoa 
tf ht It ased lb tbe Gothic latigaage aad lo otber Idfcfms of tbe 
Gi^nnaDie stock, wbicb properly is a aoft bspirMoo of ibe vo- 
wel soDDd u, and seems oil^nally to bave been firoooaaeed ^ 
It lo modero Eog^llsb, was to- the Romaa origan a somewbat 
difficalt soQbd to proaoooce. This orgaa ei^ri'ssed that saaod 
hj ffU. Aad there Is a preHoos oalnral pro)^a8lty fa tbe R;)*" 
maa orgaa to reader tbe soBod of tt (a or oa) by §ti. Thift 
we remark from instances where such compositions as ua, v&, 
tti, which are not of Germanic orliHtt, A^lthlo the RottiRo dialects 
themselves are even sometimes atfered wifb a ^before tbear. 
TbQs tbe Neapofitao pronoances tbe Ffeath m/ as §ui\ abd 
huanaeo, man-uai, tnen-uar are pronoatioed by the Spanlardii 
as guanaco, man-gual, men-ffuar. C^Miseqaenlly, tbuo^b tbe 
Roman dialects were not void of snch combinations as vd, ti^ 
ut, u6 at the beginning of words, they, however, when they 
adopted words from the Germanic dialects commencing with it, 
generally expressed fbls by ffu or, sotnetfmes drt^ping the tf, 
by a simple V* (Compare Oiez, Grammatik det ftomaniscbea 
Sprachen, 2 ed. I. 302, foil. Grimm, Geschlchte der denlscben 
Sprache |. 295, foil.) Eiamples: old High 'Geribao tr<ir/:(^''It. 
guardare, Fr/garder, to look at« ohsetve, mUGi tcism^' It gutsa, 
wise, manner; and so Is the word Gallt or Gualli to be deri- 
ved from the old QG. wallan to roam, waader, walk about In 
tbe middle of words this change seems to have been less com- 
mon. An Instance we have, however, la Hiwoy itegua, see tb^ 
preceding note. Now as the saihe thlo^ oceors even fa diher 
languages, as for last, the BrJttlsb idioms, tbe Weiab and Irish, 
and in the ^olian dialect of tbSe -Qreek^ :tbe digamma of wtiicb 
mast be considered to te a similar phtfeoomeaon (Gi^n), I. c.) 
we cannot but refer the duuige of tbe SaoseiU H^ ^dbrova) 

Into Gothic triggvs nader ibe same category. As for the be- 
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giBDiog aspirate ^ being cbaoged Into a media lo tbe Gotble, 
see Graff, AUhochd. Spraebscb. preftice, p. 13. Diez sbowstbat 
tbis ffu GBD be resolved again into uf, as, Wallonlan iantci, 
atceie, French ianguir, aiguille; old Freocb ewal, ItaL eguale; 
Low LatiD anwilla, Lat. anguUla, Is Dot tben iriggva, tritoe 

also referable to tbe same role? Tbe singularity of tbe 

Roman organ in expressing tbe sound or 19 by ^ or ^ bas some- 
times Inflnenced npon tbe pronnnciation of tbe neigbbonriog Ger- 
man tribes. Tbas amongst tbe Longobards IVodan was pro- 
ooanced Qtcodan, and gwald is foond instead of ufold. And 
by tbe same iofloenee tbere is on tbe border of tbe territory of 
tbe Roman tongae Oodesberg, ^ti^ensberg (from Wodao); 
Gwillesteti for Willstadt. Tbe Isidorian ebronicle bas GulfUoi 
for Ulfllas. 

To understand tbe words in hit lordes werre, we must 
remember, tbat it was tbe custom of many military men at tbal 
time to go into tbe service of several foreign liiDgs and sove- 
reigns and of tbe iioigbts of Ibe Teutonic order in Prussia, wbo 
were in a state of cooiinoal warfare witb tbeir beatbeo neigb- 
bours. 

47) Ferre Is tbe comparative degree of fer, by transposi- 
tion of tbe last letters, from Anglo-Saxon feor, far. Of socb a 
transposition we bave several instances, as derre for derer 
(dearer) 

"And bare blm so In pees a) and elce In werre 
Tber n*asj?) no man tbat Theseus bath derre" 

The Knigbtes T. v. 1450. 
a) Peace. — /?) Ne was, was not. 

and nerre (nearer) or nere^ one r being thrown away In ord^r 
to make it rhyme witb words ending In ere, as 

''That evericb of you shal gon wber bim leste 
Freely witbouten rauoson or dangere, 
And this day fifty wekcfs, ferre ne nere 
Everlcb of you sbal bring an hundred knigbtes** 

Ibd. V. 1852. 
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''WUb tbfs cbaDon I dwelt bave seveo yere 
Aod of bis science am I never fbe nere!' 

Tbe Chauones Yemannes T. v. 16189. 

In a passage of Sbakspere, whicb is often not rigbt nnder- 
stood, tbis same form occnrs 

"Weep tboQ for me in France, I for thee bere, 
Better far off, tban near, be ne"" er tbe nere'' 

Ricb. 11. V. 1. 

Of tbe cbange of tbe Anglo-Saxon dipbtbong eo into e long 
witb Cbancer we bave given some instances in tbe note 32; 
tbat it also becomes a sbort e as bere In fer tbe following may 
serve as examples: steorra, sterre (star); ceorl, cherl [c\\m\)\ 
geolu, yelwe (yellow); sweord, swerd (sword); deorc,derk 
(dark); georne, yern (Germ, gern^ now remaining only in tbe 
verb to yearn), — Tbe adverb feor bas in Anglo-Saxon also 
tbe forms feorr, feorran, in Icei. It is flarri, flrr; Swed. 
fjdrran; Gotb. fairra; old HG. fer, ferron\ wbicb latter form 
Grimm (D. Gramm. III. 110) says to be an accusative form, 
and be supposes tbat tbe Anglo-Saxon feorran is tbe same^ 
tbougb tbis also migbt be a local form = old HG. ferrana. 
In tbe middle Higb German and Datcb tbe labial aspirate f is 
softened to v: verre, ver. In modern Germ, fern is botb an 
adjective and adverb. — Tbe Sanscrit root to tbis word seems 
to be tf^ (para) alius; remotior, ulterior. To prove tbe proba- 
bility of tbis it is necessary to mention, tbat tbe labial tenuis/? 
of tbe Sanscrit, wbicb generally remains in tbe Greek, Latin and 
Litbuanlan , in tbe Germanic Idioms usually changes into tbe aspi- 
rate f or r. Examples. 

Sanscr. Greek. Latin Gothic o. HG. ADgl.-Si. 

Hrl (pitr) TTOTijg pater fadar fatar, feeder 

vatar 
Ml(jti (p&das) Ttoi'og, novg ped-is, pes fdtus vuo% fot 

il|i^ (upari) vni{i super ufar ofer 
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Sanscr. Grtelu Latin Gotbie o. HG> Ang).-S. 

TJS\ (pas'a) pecM faikuoi Hhu feoh 

^Cf (apa) ino ab of of 

rff^, tj^ notscq {noug) potts faths, fads (In compo- 

(patl, patot) noxvca sitiobs with bunda aod 

broth, centarion, brlde- 

U (pra) nqo pro faura fora for 

a) Compare notes 1 and 4. 

An other instance t^^ note 34. Compare fdrtber Poit, 
Etymoiosische ForscbnngeD I. 82, foil. aOd GralT, AllhochdeQtscber 
Sprachschaz, preface p. 9. 

48) Alexandria In Egypt was won ty Pierre de Laslgnan, 
king of Cypras, in 1365; and soon after h^ made bimseif ma- 
ster of the town of Layas in Armenia. Some years before this 
time he had tal(en Satalle, the ancient Atlaiia (v. 58). That 
there is some real trdfh la \\i^ description of onr Icnigbt given 
l)y the poet, is proved by several historical accoobis. Thus an 
old historian, Walsingham, when he mentions the tailing of 
Alexandria , adds : 'Interfnernnt antem fanie caplioof cnm rege 
Cypri» pinres Anglici e( Aqollanicl, referentes tam in Angiiam 
qnam in Aqnitaniam pannos aareos et boloserlcbs. splendoresqae 
gemmaram exoticos, in testimoninm tantae victoria^.** And, more- 
over, Tyrwbitt In his edition of the t'anterbary Tale's, mentions 
an epitaph on a linlgbt of Cbaocer's time, qndled from Leiand, 
which in some measure throws a light npon tbiS' view. It i$ 
as follows: "Icy gist le noble et vallfant Chtvaier Matbeu de 

Gonrney — qnl en sa vie fn a la batallle de Benama- 

ryn, et ala apres a la siege d'AlgezIre snr les Sarazlnea et 
anssi a les bataliies de TEclnse, de Cressy, de Deyngeoessy, de 
Peyteres, de Nazare, d'Ozrey et a pinsoors aotres bataliies et 
asseges en les quex 11 gaigna noblement granut los et honour/' 
It Is mentioned tbat this knigbt died six years after the poet, 
viz, 1406, at the age of oii«ly^ix. 
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40) li was In tbose Claifs a custom to place meo of b1g<i 
distinction at the head of tbe table, as a couiplimeut to tbetr 
merit. 

50) Pruce and Ruce ongbt to be read as dissyllables, 
and tbe verses to be divided eacb in tbeir Ave iambics tbns: 

Abov|en al|le na|tfons In | Prace 

In Lel|towe badde' | be reyse'd | and In | Race. 

Tbe wor^ r^t/^ed, wbtcb bad rafber a German appearance 
debotes originally (o arise, Aoglo-SaMon arisan, Gotbic fir* 
reisan. It bas tbeuce got Ibe meaning of moving, travelling, 
Icel. relsd in its Intransilire sense (in its transitive meaning 
tbfs verb, corresponds to tbe Gotbic ur-raisjan, old German 
reison, reisen, to raise). — If ft is not a spurious writing, 
wblcb is very flkeiy, tbe word seem^ to denote bere, to move 
ir^ a military manner, to malcd expeditions, wbicb meaning ridden 
In v. 57 also seems to bave. 

51) He bad also been in Oraaada at tbe siege of Algesic 
wbicb town was taken from tbe iMdortsb king of Granada A. D. 
1844. Tbe Spanlsb bistorian MaHaoa; In mentioning many of tbe 
dtstingoisbed foreigners, wbo come to assist at tbat siege, names 
also '1os Condes de Arbtd, y de Solazber tbat had come "de 
loglati^rr* coo licentia delRey Eduardo.*' — By these two oa«- 
mes.Tyrwbitt supposes tbat one may safely understand tbe earl» 
of Derby, and SalislMiry.- 

52) As probably only tbe Italians bave given that name 
(Mare Majigiorej \o tbe Ponlns - Euxinus, tbis can scarcely be 
meant here. lu Palestine the Mediterranean wa$ styled the Great 
Sea, so as (o.be distiugnlshed froffi the lake of Tiberias, which 
is also called . a sea, and the Dead Sea. But whether this ap- , 
pellation was used by any Cnropean writer we dare not assert. 
One of t^e. manuscripts of Cbaacer>wprk|s is said, to have 'Hhe 
Greki3h See;" and tbis appellatioq or tbe Mediterranean from 
Sicily to Cyprus .JU.coajQrmed by writers from the Middle Ages, 
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as well as by Cbaacer himself, io tbe Mao of Lawes Tale v. 
4884, where he speaks of the "see of Grece." 

"Yeres and dayes fleet this creature 
ThargboQt the see of Orece, aoto the Straite 
Of Maroc." — — 

For a well sonndlog rhythm the word most be proooQoced 
as a dissyllable. We might therefore also hazard another cqd- 
jeetare, viz. to read Cretan, which comes still nearer to the 
word io tbe text, and is jast as intelligible as Grekish. — The 
word armee in the following verse is also somewhat suspicious. 

53) Lists is the ground or field inclosed for a single fight, 
a combat, a race &c. In Low Latin it is called licice, and Dn 
Cange supposes it to have received its name from licium pi. 
licia, thinking that threads, strings or ropes were at first used 
to bound or define the space within which combatants were to 
fight, and so that the whole place was denominated after the 
surrounding line. It is, however, more probable, that this word 
is the same as tbe Low Latin lista, which form it has also in 
Italian, Spanish and Provencial. and means properly the edge, 
or border, or hem of cloth; hence metaphorically applied to the 
enclosure, bounds or limits of a place for combatants ^fcc, and 
afterwards the whole piece of ground where such combats took 
place was called so. Hence we have the phrase, to enter the 
lists, to accept a challenge, or engage in contest. The appel- 
lant or challenger on such occasions went first to the place of 
the combat. 

54) The root of this word seems to be tbe Sanscrit V(m^ 

(llyus), ffitas, vitae tempus, composed, according to Pott*s theory 
(Etymol. Forscb. L 114) of the preposition d, ad, t (^) ire, and 
the termination or suffix. Hence deCy ateC, with digamma acFel 
(see Grimm, Gesch. der d. Spr. p. 297), Goth, aivs, time, world, 
Lat. (Bvum. In Anglo-Saxon this adverb a, aa generally leaves 
out the aspirate in the middle of tbe word, though it, however, 
sometimes retains it^ as io awa, with the same meaning, and 
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mfer or mfre^ ever. Ibis latter form (arinin (Deafscbe Gr. III. 
225) supposes to be tbe iJative case of a lost sabstaotive cefer^ 
wver, sevum, secalnm. lu Icel. w denotes always, ay (now 
mostly written aye), cBfl, liretime, life. — From tbis same root 
originates also the German je oi<l H6. eo, to. Tbe word ewiff, 
old Saxon ewich^ old Friesic ewich, iowich, wbieb occurs in 
several of onr modern langoagres, coincides nearest witb tbe old 
HG. ewGf middle HG. ewe (aiv-s) «viim, secnlom; and tbe old 
HG. ewin, Swedisb evinnerlig istand nearest to tbe Gotbic 
aiveingf atdvcog, everlasting, perpetual. — Bopp bas In bis glos- 
sarlam p. 59 and in tbe first edition of bis comparative gram- 
mar § 381 referred aiv, eo, to Ac. to tbe Sanscr. root ^ 
(eva) wbicb denotes, sic; solum; Jam; adbuc &e., tbougb noi 
wItb siflQcieat reason. 

55) He always bad or sbowed a superior wortb or excel- 
lence. — Tbe tbree modern Engllsb words praise, price and 
pri%e are closely connected to one anolber, and to tbe Lai. 
preiittm (qa. from prensum, prebendere), It. pre%zo, Sp. and 
Port, presa, Fr. prise, prix , Germ, preis. Now pretium est 
(Voss in Etym.) id, quod pro re veuali poscitor; and price means 
tbe same tbing, viz. tbat which is charged or received in pur- 
chase or payment, as an equivalent: consequently, tbe sum at 
which a thing is rated or valued, i. e. worth, value, esteem, 
even in a metaphorical sense; hence to price or prize to set 
or estimate the value of, \o rate; and so, to set a high price 
vpon any tbing, to reckon or account at a great price, to value, 
to estimate, to esteem; and here it coincides with the meaning 
of to praise, which, however, generally denotes, in a sllll higher 
degree extol or magnify the value of any thing The substan- 
tive prize is equivalent to presa, prise, and means literally, 
tbat which Js talcen, ^ooty &c. The word in tbe text seems to 
correspond best to the modern pHce^ for tbis word is spelled 
and used in the same way by elder writers, as 

"Hys fader adde of him «l(e gret Joye and prys, 
That so gode sygne adde so gong, lo be stalwarde and wy^.** 

R. Gloucester. 

7 
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^*A hardy knygbi was he, oner all bare Ihe jnis 
At Jemsaleni cite open Godes enmya.** 

R. BroDoe. 

56) TboQgb be was a oao of a sterling and eminent worth 
and higbly estimated » be was yet pnident enough not to be prood 
of bis excellent qoalities, but was of a mild and gentle bearlag 
or carriage. Port means here, mode or manner of bearing or 
carrying, mien, demeanor. Tbis meaning of tbe word, wblcb 
now begins to be oldfasbloned or poetical, may be illustrated 
by tbe following qnotatlon: "Yet that condition In tbendea) of 
hit last dales decaled not, in tbe wbiche many princes by a 
longe cootlQued soneraingtee, decline to a prood porie and 
bebavionr from their conditions, accustomed at their begynnynge.** 

Hall. Ed¥. V. 

cO The end. 

57) He never talked wickedly or out of malignity to any 
sort of man, or to any body. In tbis application matmer Is 
rather a biblical word, as, St. Matthew V. 11. "Blessed are 
ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall 
say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake;" and 
St. Luke XI. 42. "For ye tithe mint, and roe, and all manner 
of herbs." — There is in the old English one substantive and 
one adjective of tbe form mg/U. Whether tbis latter Is of tbe 
same root as the substantive, or corrupted from tbe Anglo-Saxon 
cwic , quick or Atra/, hwwt, which means tbe same, viz. quick, 
brisk, nimble, we will leave undecided. Tbe substantive as well 
as the adjective are now both obsolete, except in burlesque or 
ludicrous language. Examples of tbe use of the substantive. 

"They brought forth giants and such dreadftoll toighu 
As farre exceeded men in their immeasur'd mights." 

Spencer. 

Such was the wtghl: Th* apparel on his back, 
Tho* coarse, was revVend, and tho' bare, was black." 

Pope. 
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"Tbc wighi of all (be world who loved (be best." 

Drydeu. 

In Anglo-Saxon tbis word is written wiht, vmht, or uhf^ 
and denotes a creatore, an animal, a thing; Gotbic vaihts^ a 
thing; In old HG. wi/U also seems to have breome a nickname 
in contempt for a person, hence in modern German ein'armer, 
elender, erbarmlicber Wicht, a poor, miserable, wretched creature, 
and Bd'sem'clU (contracted to one word) old HG. pdse wiht^ 
a rogne, vagabond. Wihi came afterwards to be nsed of spl«> 
ritual beings, demons, and that f» the meaning of the word in 
Icei. vxett, vmttr, which is still retained in the Swedish vatta, 
though this word is not very often heard; but the other old 
Swedish form HJkt (compare Ihre's glossarinm at the word), 
which was equivalent to vatta, and also denoted, a thing, so- 
mething, is now out of use. Afterwards the guttural in this 
word was assimilated with the lingual, and hence arose the form 
vUt-en, noting a small copper coin (compare fartbtrig), then a 
thing of little value, a trifle. This word is still in popular use. 
— The Gothic vaihts or vaiht was also used in combination 
with the negative particle ni: ni vaihu, ni vaiht; bence the 
old HG. niwiht, now contracted to nicht. From the genitive 
case niwihteM arises the modern contracted form nichts. Com- 
pare the similar composition in the French ne — rien (from the 
Lat rem, res). An other particle, io (see note 54) put before 
this wiht gives by contraction the middle HG. ieht, iht, now et 
as a prefix in eiwa, etwa9, etliche, and the provincial ichts, 
from the genitive ilUes. — In the same way in the Anglo- 
Saxon atciht, contracted auht, afU, bow aught is formed from 
a, aa = io (note 54) and wihi; and this combined with the 
negative particle ne^ gives notiA/, neahi, naktj in modern Eng- 
lish naughty which Is still further shortened into the negative 
adverb not. — That the Anglo-Saxon aspirate h in English be- 
comes gh, as here in wiht and auht, is very common; examples: 
Anglo-Saxon, nt'A/, leohi^ flihiy wryhta^ purh, English nfght^ 
light, flighty wright, thurgh^ by transposition through. — The 
word seems to be derived from, or altin to the Sanscrit ^^ 
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(vab) vebere, movere, tbe original sense being In motion, stirring. 
— Dlefenbacb (Goth. Worierb.) supposes It to be from tbe old 
HG. root wihan, facere, and tbe original sense to be creatnm, 
crealora. — Benfey (6r. Wnrzelworterb. I. 350) compares as a 

collateral word ^^ (vis', v!^) a man, tbe primitive significa- 
tion •r wbicb is in going, froM ^p\ ingredh 

58) Tbis word Is wanting In tbe Gotbic, Anglo-Saxon and 
Noribern languages. But It appears, bowever, in tbe old HG. and 
modern German wdr, wahr, whicb Is evidently of tbe same root, 
viz. Lat. vervs, Ital. vero, Fr. vrai. Its proper meaning Is 
irtie, real, as 

"Art tbon my very son EsaaT Genesis IXVIL 24. 

"He (bat repeatetb a matter, separatetb very friends." Prov. 
XVU. 9. — As for the meaning, as well as for tbe conslltoent 
consonants tbe word seems to be tbe same as tbe Sanscrit ^ 
(vara) egregins, inslgnis, properly, marked, elected; hence genuine, 
trne, from tbe root ^ or cf^ (vrT, var), to elect; wbicb also 

gives origin to tbe Lat. volo, Gotb. viljan, ga-ViUjan and all 
tbat family of words. 

59) Tbe Anglo-Saxon negative particle ne, not, nay; nei- 
ther, nor, wbicb is now obsolete, was still often used by Cbaa- 
cer. And as it was sometimes customary in tbe AS. to nse 
two or more negatives togetber, In order to strengtben tbe ne- 
gative power, so we often find in Chancer two negatives com- 
bined in tbe same sentence. Examples. 

"No vilanie ne sayde," v. 70. 
"Ther n' as no dore tbat be n*olde beve of barre." 

V. 552. 

"For certes, Lord, tber n* is non of ns alia 
Tbat sbe n' batb ben a dncbesse or a quene." 

V. 924. 
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Sacb coDlractloDS «s n'iM (ne is), n'a^ (ne was) occor 
freqneotly Id old English writers. As otbfr Instances of the 
same kind may be mentioned, n* am for ne am, am not, n* adde 
for ne hadde, n' ill for ne will, n' olde Tor ne wolde, n' ere 
for ne were, n' ot for ne wot, know not. — In tbe Gotbic and 
old H6. tbis particle is m' (see not 57), Gr. ri;, as an insepa- 
rable privative prefix (vr/vcjuo?, vrixeqirlgy vijAeijg) Lat. ne, 
Sanscr. ^ (na), non. 

60) Fustian is a kind of coarse twilled collon stnff; Frencb 
futaine; It. fustagno; Sp. fustan; Low Lat. fustanvm. It is 
tboogbt to bave been so called from Fuslal, a city of Egypt, 
whence this cloth was first introdoced into Europe. — Metony- 
mically tbis word is applied to an inflated and bombastic style 
of speaking or writing, swelling above tbe dignity of tbe thoagbts 
or subject. 

61) Gipon is a short cassock; In Fr. Juppe, juppon,gip' 
pon; It grubbone, giubba; Sp. Jubon, juba. There occur in 
Chancer three diifcrent names of the root, viz. gipe, gipon and 
gipciere. Between tbe two first there seems to be very little 
or no distinction, for Mr. Tyrwhitt translates gipe, an upper 
frock or cassock ; and ^ijpon, a short cassock, ^i^rtere he trans- 
lates, a pouch or purse, and this is still used by Bnlwer, who 
writes it gipsire. Du Cange remarks under tbe word Gipoi 
"Soils nunc mulieribus apud Galios nota est vox Jupon, qua 
crocotulam inteliigunt seu tunlcniam interiorem*' (a waistcoat or 
kind of stays for females). 

62) Habergeon was a coat composed either of plate or 
chain mail, without sleeves, to protect tbe neck and breast , 
descending to tbe middle of tbe body. In Frencb hauber^ 
geon or hauberi, which seems to have been a greater one; 
It. usbergo. Both constituents of tbis words are univer- 
sally admitted to be 'of Germanic origin. There certainly are 
etymologists, who think tbe first constituent to be from al, alia, 
omuls (see Du Cange s. v.); but this Is evidently an erroneous 
opinion. Tbe spelling of the word In Low Latio^ haMferga or 
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haUperga accoQDts best for its origin. Tbe iotercbaDge be- 
tween the media b and tennis p occurs already In tbe old HG. 
where tbe word was written pergen and gibergan^ Goth, badr* 
gan, to hide, to conceal; hence to protect, shelter, defend; 
which latter meaning Is preyaiiiog In tbe Anglo-Saxon beorgan, 
*— Graff (Altbocbd. Spracbsch. Ill 139) and Bopp (Gloss, p. 
250, suppose tbe gnttnral to be additional, and tbe word to be 
allied to the Sanscrit root )J (bhr¥) Gothic bairan, fi^, 

fero Ac, — 

63) Like tbe Gothic barn, AS. beam, Scottish bairo, Gr. 
xixo^y rixvovy Lat. natos, genitas, this word properly means 
that which is born or produced* from the Sanscrit root ff or 

^ (stt, sH) to bear, bring forth, produce; beoce tidtl (sotas) a 

son, Wn (suik) a daughter, or WJ^ (sdniis) a son, or a 

daughter. In the Gothic and Lithuanic tbe word has tbe latter 
form. In Icel. sonr, AS. sunu. As for the terminal e in sone 
see note 6; as for the other u being changed Into o, compare 
as similar instances sunne, in Chancer sonne (v. 7); sumor, 
somtner (summer); vmnnen, wonne (v. 51); ntinn^, nonne (a 
nun); dumb^ dombe; sunder, sondry (v. 25). In modern 
English this u Is generally retained. 

64) The original sigoiflcatlon of lusty, and In whicb it Is 
to be taken here. Is that of being, or causing to be, full of 
desire ; wilful, and, consequeotialiy, licentious; desirable, agreea- 
ble, handsome; hence able of body, healthful, vigorous, stout; 
then, according to more usual modern application, well clothed 
with flesh, bulky, large^ of great size. In the substantive, iusi, 
which In Anglo-Saxon is lust or lyst, according to tbe frequent 
Interchange between u and y, the signification develops itself In 
the same manner. From this, and from, tbe Gothic iustus, a 
substantive, and iuston, a verb, wish, desire, incdvfiia, inc^v- 
fielv, tbe word goes through most of the idioms of tbe Teuto- 
nic tribe. 
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65) Diez, Etym* Worterb. der rom. Spr. p. 84, says, that 
the word baccalarius was (from the gfh ceotory) first broagbt 
to use in France and the Northeast of Spain, and was applied 
to the proprietor of a larger farm, which was called daccala- 
ria. Then it was applied to linlghts, who were onable or too 
yoong to set up their own banner, bnt accompanied others. And 
this application of the word has induced some etymologists to 
derive it from bos cavalier, a lower Icnigbt, which derivation 
Is very exceptionable. Afterwards it was applied to, and is 
still used of a person, who has taken the first degree in the 
liberal arts and sciences, at a college or university; which de- 
gree Is called the bacccUaureate. It is now generally applied 
to any man before his marriage. About the origin there can be 
much said. Some etymologists suppose It to be from the Latin 
baceoluM or bacehis, stultns, dvoriffog, which Is considered to 
be the same as ^dxTjXog, which is the name for an eunuch In 
the service of Cybeic; hence a lewd or weak person. They 
suppose, that the word may have been at first applied to young 
people in malam partem; and that this contemptuous notion after- 
wards were lost. But this explanation can hardly be admitted. 
— Is not the primitive sense of the Latin baculus, a twig, a 
shoot, snrculus, though It Is always by Latin authors used in the 
meaning of a stick, a stalf ? Now the Idea of progeny, oflR&prlog, 
or descendants has often been taken from the Idea of a branch, 
a twig, a shoot. About the original sense of baculus we can- 
not Judge with certainty, only hazard a conjecture f^om the 
signification of those words which by etymologists are acknow- 
ledged to be related to it. Thus the Gaelic bachlag is a shoot, 
and bachaii, Irish bacai, a shepherd's crook, a staflT; Scott. 
batch, Welsh bach-gen is a boy, a child, bachgencM a young 
girl, and bachgenos little boys. In Port, bacharel Is equiva- 
lent to the Fr. bachelier, Sp. bachiUer, Prov. bacalar, but 
bacello denotes a shoot or twig of the vine. It. bacchio, 
bacchetta, Span, baqueta, Fr. baguette Is a staff, a rod, from 
baculus (cf. Diez, Gramm. der rom. S|ir. 2 ed. n. 260). Old 
French baceUe, bacelote and bachelette Is a damsel, or young 
woman. From this we may conclude, that the two preceding 
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different classes of words, that whicli neaos a rod, a staff, and 
tbat wliicb means a young person of either aex, seem to proceed 
from one common orig^io, viz. the root bae and dacuius^ for 
bac is apparently the Hindamental part of baeuluM. la the 
Welsh bcu: Is used as a separate word, and denotes, small. — 
Furthermore we condnde, tbat the logical Idea, which connects 
these two different notions, is the idea of a twig, shoot, off- 
spring, which is common to them both. 

66) Skinner suspects that there formerly existed ia the 
Anglo-Saxon a verb cyrlan^ crispare, formed from tbe verb 
cyrran, cerran, vertere, to torn. By means of the frequent 
Interchange of r and /, which occurs in most languages, either 
Sl(iooer*s statement may be true, or may It be, that the present 
verb to curi is formed from It. This root is the same as tbe 
old High German cheran, cheiran, modern Germ, kekren, to 
turn. Tbe form crull or crulle, v. 3314, The Millers Tale, 
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Gruile was bis here, and as the gold it shon, 
And stronled as a fanne large and brode^ 

In which the letters r and u are transposed. Is probably not 
used by any other English writer than Chaucer; but It appears 
In the cognate languages, as, Dutch, kruiien, Dan. krolie, Swed. 
In provincial dialects very common, kruUa, to curl, to crisp, to 
writhe. There are also in Swedish and Danish substantives of 
ibe same form, and tbe adjeclives are krullig and kroUety cur- 
led, crisped, formed into ringlets, of the hair. The meaning Is: 
his hair was curled as if it had been formed into ringlets with 
€urling-irons. 

67) Ei^en musi here be taken in tbe meaning of moderate, 
proper, as, in some instances, tbe Latin 4jequvs and par, which 
in a certain degree are equivalent to even. Examples: lojurias 
gravlns cequo habere. Sail. Potus largius €Bquo, Hon Par est 
omnes omnia experire. Cic. Quid me facere par sit. Id. This 
metaphorical meaning of the word will be better understood by 
comparing the notion of the same word in the Welsh, viz. iawn^ 
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right, jnst, meet, lawful. In tbe Icelandic the aspirate is strong- 
er: the word is there jafn. In the Danish jcevn tbe wealter 
aspirate appears again, which in Swedish changes into tbe liquid 
m, jdmn, provincial jamn, — As an adverb even properly 
means, in a lilce or similar manner or degree, equally, as for 
Instance: As it has been done to you even so it shall be done 
to others. Tbe word is in the Gothic ibns, flat, levels wealcform 
ibnay equal to, like; old HG. eban^ epan, aequus, aequalis, par; 
modern Germ, eben; Anglo-Saxon CBfen, efen or even, equal; 
in Low Germ, effen, Swed. afven^ likewise, also. — Bopp 
supposing that there is an affinity between this word and the 
Gothic aiv (note 54) refers them both to the same root ^ 
(eva), sic; solum; jam ifcc, though, however, probably only the 
former, aiv, ought to be referable to that theme. See his glos- 
sary at the word, page 59. 

68) As a verb this word properly denotes, to free Irom 
confinement, or custody, or slavery, hence in general to rescue, 
to release &c. Old English writers use also an adjective, an 
adverb and a substantive of this word, deliver, deliverly and 
deliver ness, m hicb were applied to liberty of action, freedom of 
motion, unrestrained, unencumbered; and thus this adjective deno- 
tes, active, nimble. — For tbe sake of tbe metre it is to be 
pronounced as a dissyllable. 

And won|derly | deliv'r | and gret* | of strength'. — 

69) Chevachie is in English used probably only by Chau- 
cer. Even in French chevauchee is an oldfashioned word. It 
denotes originally a riding on horseback, hence properly an ex- 
pedition with a party of cavalry, and then it seems to have been 
applied generally to any military expedition. In French tbe verb 
is chevaucher, Italian cavalcare, Span, cabalgar, Low Latin, 
caballicare, to ride on horseback, equivalent to innsvecv from 
tnnog. — Tbe common name for a horse in Latin was equus. 
But this was not adopted in the Latin dialects, except equa, a 
mare, Span, yegua, Port, egoa, old French aigue. These 
languages, Instead of equus, adopted the word caballus, which 

8 
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In Latin was little nsed, and seems to bave been ratber a low 
word. Tbe cadalius was apparently a borse of an inferior 
breed, and was cbieOy nsed to move mills, and for agricultnral 
and otber purposes of bnsbandry. It was ranked witb tbe 
earUherius, whicb we infer from a passage In Seneca (Ep. 87), 
where tbe antbor says: "Marcos Cato censorins ranMerto vebe- 
bator, et bippoperis qoidem impositis, nt secnm ntilla portaretJ' 
And Immidiately after: "0 qaantom erat saecnli decns; Imperato- 
rem, triompbalem, censorem nno cabailo esse conteotnm, et ne 
toto qnidem I partem enim sarcine ab ntraqae parte dependentes 
occopabant." — Tboogb cadalius was not a good word in La- 
tin, It was boweyer adopted In tbe derivative languages, pro- 
bably because it sounded better than equus. Piutarcbus uses in 
Greel( tbe form xa^dXXrig. In Italian it is cavalio, Sp. cabaiio, 
Proveocial caval, Fr. cheval. 

70) We bave above (note 26) mentioned, that tbe short Anglo- 
Saxon a ft'equently changes into o even within that language 
Itself, and that this still oftener talces place in Chaucer. This 
verb is in AS. generally written standan, but stondan is also 
found. In tbe Gothic it is standan; which form seems to ori- 
ginate as a new or secondary form from tbe simple Sanscrit 
root ^^ (sthA), sto, stare, by an inserting of the nasal sound 
ft before tbe terminal linqual, which serves to form tbe preterite 
tense and tbe participle. Such a form gives an expressive and 
corroborative power to tbe new verb before tbe original one. 
Pott (Etym. Forsch. n. p. 274) supposes, that standan (slare) 
comes from tbe present participle (Lat. sta-nt in the same way 
as In tbe Spanish verbs acrecentar, to increase, augment, Lat. 
accrescent; asentar, to set, L. assident; aventar, to drive 
away, L. avehent; calentar^ to warm, L. calent. 

71) Embrouded seems to be a corrupt form from the Angio- 
SaxoD bregdan, bredan^ to braid, to linit, to plait or plight, 
to interweave. The corruption seems to originate from its being 
confounded witb the French broder, embroider, whicb properly 
means, to surround witb an edge or border of ornamental needle- 
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work or figures, hence generally to adorn witb needle-work, 
and to decorate with artiflciai ornaments. 

72) Mede was in Anglo-Saxon meed. Of tbe change of 
tiie Anglo-Saxon ce into a long e in ttie old English see note 
12. It is now written mead, and is mostly used in poetry. 
The longer Anglo-Saxon form mcedwe is meadow. In Piat-Dntcb 
the word is made, mddland; in Swed. mad, which is applied 
to low or flat land, somewhat watery, appropriated to the cul- 
ture of grass, either to be mown for hay, or to be mere pa- 
store-ground. — Tbe meaning of tbe words in the text is, that 
his dress was interwoven or brocaded with a variety of colours, 
so that, by means of this variegation, the poet attributes it the 
likeness with a meadow, all spotted over with flowers of diife- 
rent colours. 

73) To flute has a double meaning, viz. tibiam inflare, to 
blow into a pipe, to play on a flute; and as a term of archi- 
tecture, to form hollows resembling tbe hollow or concavity of 
a pipe when divided lengthways, as, fluted pillars, fluted skates 
ifcc. This latter meaning is common, but tbe former is obsolete 
or little used. Chancer writes the word floyt or flott 

''And many a floU and litling borne 
And pipes made of grene corne." 

Tbe House of Fame, Book III. 

In the meaning of playing on a flute the word was first 
used in France; and as the verbs are generally formed before 
the substantives, so this word came first to use as a verb. 
This was in old French written flaiiter^ flahuter instead of 
flatuer, from tbe Latin flatus, by a transposition of tbe letters 
u and /. As similar instances we have in tbe old French veude 
for vidue, Provencial teuney for tenue. (See Diez, Wbrterbuch 
der Rom. Spr. at tbe word flauto). — The substantive was 
flaiite, flahute; hence Low Lat and Span, flauta, It. flauto, 
aod, by contraction, tbe modern French and English flikte, Chau- 
cer's orthography origioaiiea of coorse from- flauta, aod \i coin- 
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cides very near with (be Low Germ, fteuie^ Swed. flojt. — By 
meaDS of the frequent ioterchange between r and /, which we 
have bad opportoDity to mentioL several times before (notes 19, 
21, 34) the Portuguese language has fi^autar to play on a 
flute, and frauta a flute. 

74) We observe In the Anglo-Saxon (compare notes 16 
and 18) that the guttural media g, as being a very wealt con- 
sonant and approaching to the vowel sound y. Is very often in 
Chaucer softened into that vowel. And, moreover, this inter- 
change takes frequently place in the Anglo-Saxon language itself. 
Now the a in English, short as well as long, often originates 
from CR in Anglo-Saxon, as AS. kuxBU pwt, wt, glws, feeder, 
wceter, smwl, blcec, Engl, whaif that, at, glas father, water, 
small, blacky in Chaucer sometimes blake (v. 629); and this 
gives a further proof of the origin of the English diphthong ay 
or ai from the Anglo-Saxon wg. This diphthong is now written 
ay at the end, and ai in the middle of a word; but that distinc- 
tion was by Chancer not accurately observed, for he often uses 
ay also in the middle of words, as fayre (fseger) ; fayn (fftgen) 
V. 768; mayde (maegden) v. 69; nayle (naegel) v. 2143. 
Examples of the other writing: rain (raegn) v. 597; tail (t«g1) 
V. 3876. — It may be observed here, that Chaucer is now and 
then somewhat irregular in rendering this diphthong by the simi- 
lar sounding ey, ei, as for instance 

*'His salte teres trilled adoun as reyne (rain)." 

The Prioresses Tale, v. 13604. 

"For holy chercbes feith, in our beleve, 
Ne suirreth non illusion us to greve." 

The Franiceleines Tale^ v. 11445, 

Fayre ought to be pronounced here as a dissyllable for the 
sake of a well-sounding metre, — In Icel. the word is . fagr^ 
Swed. fager, Dan. fager, faver, old High German fagar, fagart 
— As the r seems to be an additional or formative letter, this 
word is collateral with the Anglo-Saxon fag, fah, sbiolog, fmgen, 
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Icel. feffinn,Mn, glad, joyfnl; AS, ftegnian, le. fagna, to rejoice, 
exalt, to be delighted with; Icel. fisgiaf Swed. fdja, to polish, 
to make smooth and glossy; old HG. gifehan to rejoice, AS. 
gefed (the gnttnral sound being dropped), joy. Hence we find 
that the idea of beauty, and the idea of gladness and exhilara- 
tion or spirits, are taken from the idea of shining, which meta- 
phor is common in many languages. — This family of words 
seems to bo referable to the Sanscrit root f^STT (pis^ pl^), which 

according to Wilson's dictionary, amongst other meanings, also 
denotes, to enlighten, to light, and according to Westergaard, 

formare, flgurare, decorare; hence H^fFT (pe^ala), beautiful; 
soft, smooth. With regard to the change of the Sanscrit labial 
tenuis p into an aspirate in the Germanic dialects, see note 47. 

75) Endite, endict, or m from the Latin indico means 

originally xarayyiXXo), to announce, proclaim, to tell; hence to 
tell or commit to words in writing, either what the muse or the 
mind of the writer may dictate, to compose; or what the law 
may dictate or prescribe, to charge with a crime or misdemean- 
or, to accuse, and consequently followed by for, as, indicted 
for arson. — In consequence of^ these two different applications 
of this word, some authors have, though without good reason, 
been induced to use a different orthography for each of them, 
viz. for the first indite, and for the latter indict. In Italian 
the word Is indettare, indittare, Fr. endicter, but this is now 
oldfashioned. — The Latin dico, which anciently in old monu- 
ments of copper and marble was also written deico (see For- 
cellini at the word) is of course collateral with the Greek decx- 
vvfxc, and seems originally to have no reference to uttering of 
words or articulate sounds, speaking, but seems merely to denote, to 
point out, make known, to show. And this corresponds also with the 
meaning of the Sanscrit root f^ (dl(), monstrare, ostendere; 

decernere, hence dCxrj , properly indication, direction. This dCxrj, 
Seix-vvnt is found in the Gothic ga-teih'an (compare note 1), to 
Indicate, to tell, to prognosticate ; for it is common, that the Greek 
lingual media d corresponds to the teools i lo the Gothic or, thoagh 
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more seidoni, to (he aspirate th. Some few iostaoces may be 
glveo. Gr. nov^^ nod-og, Svo, ddxqVy dixa, xaQdCa, oSovg, 
6d6vT-og, Gothic fdius (note 47), ivai {fz <Jvi), iagr (ISPSf 



from ^]^ a9ra, da9rQ, ^ beiog dropped, see Bopp's glossary, 
p. 23), taihun (^|^R da^an) hairto (note 1), thuntus (^tTR 

dantam, accosat.). Tbis Gothic teonis io old High German and 
modern German changes into the aspirate % or becomes in the 
latter sz, or ^.9 bat in the Swedish it generally remains. Examples: 



Gothic 


old HG. 






mod. Germ. 


Swedish 


f6tU8 


vuo% 






fus% 


fot 


tvai 


%wene, fern. 


zwd (zwa) 


zwei 


tvdnne, tvS 




Dent, zwei 










tagr 


%ahar 






zdhre 


t&r 


taihun 


zehan 






zehn 


Ho 


hairtd 


herza 






herz 


hjerta 


thuntus 


%andy zan 






zahn 


tand 


taikns 


zeichan 






zeichen 


tecken (tekn) 


vato 


urazar 






wasser 


vatten (vatn) 


vitan 


wizan 






tDissen 


veta 


tuggo 


zunga 






zunge 


tunga. 



76) Just or Joust is to engage or fight at a tilt or tourna- 
ment, to engage in mock fight on horsebacic* It is in French 
Jouster, now written jouter. Span. Justar, It. giostrare. — 
As regards the substance of the verse compare a passage in 
Gower 

'The Icnightes, that be yonge and proode 
Thei Jnste firste, and after dannce." 

iost occurs also in the Manciples Prologae, ?. 15001 
"Now, swete Sire! wol ye just at the fan? 
Therto me tbinketb ye be wel yshape." 

And as a substantive in the Knightes Tale v, 2722 
"Ne ther n' as boldeo no discomforting 
Bat as at Justes or a tourneying." 
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77) lo nightertale tbe last constltneDt of tbe word is said 
to be a corraptlon from deal, AS. dml, tbe wbole tbeo Dotiog 
the Doetaroal deal or portion of tbe Datural day. This word is 
very rare, and is scarcely foand in any otber antbor tban Cbaa- 
cer, wbo Dses it once more in Tbe Court of Love, ?. 999, 
wbere tbe gattoral soqnd qhy a snbstitote for tbe Anglo-Saxon 
A (nihU nyht), is dropped: 

"Arise! quod sbe, wbat, bave ye dronlceu dwale?a) 
Wby slepen ye, it is no niterlale,'* 

a) A sleeping potion. 

78) Tbe preterite tense of tbe wealc verbs in tbe English 
language is formed by tbe addition of d or /; bnt if tbe pro- 
nunciation requires it, ed is added. This verb to sleep had in 
tbe Anglo-Saxon a strong preterite, slep, which Chaucer here 
uses. The infinitive was sldpan and tbe past participle sldpen. 
Bnt now it has a weak preterite and participle, slept, tbe vow- 
el sound of the infinitive, to sleep, being shortened in tbe 
same way as in creep, crept, keep, kept, weep, wept, sweep, 
swept, leap, lept; which all, except cepan, cepte, Wke sleep^ 
in the Anglo-Saxon also bad a strong preterite, viz. creopan, 
credp, wepan, weop, swdpan, sweop, hledpan, hleop. (Com- 
pare Latham, The English Language, page 318). — In order to 
identify this word with tbe Sanscrit root ^^c^T (svap) dormire, 

we ought to observe that tbe semivowels Cf, ^, 5??, ^ (y, r, I, v), 
on account of their inconsistency and liquidity, are very liable 
to an interchange. Thus tbe Latin suffix lent in such forms as 
opulent-US (Greeli bvx for Fevx) corresponds to the Sanscrit 
suffix vant^ in tbe strong cases, for instance ^^ciTl (dhana- 

vant) provided with riches, from ^^ (dhana) riches. (See Bopp, 
Vergl. Gramm. 2 Ausg. § 20, pp. 35, 36). In a similar man- 
ner the Sanscrit ^^^ becomes in the Gothic slep-an, though 

there is some irregularity in the remaining labial tenuis p, which 
generally in tbe Germanic dialects changes into its aspirate (see 
note 47); hot this appears in the old, middle and new High 
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German idioms (sldfan^ sldfen, $chlafen) This original v does 
not, however, constantly in tbis word cbang^e into /, bnt is some- 
times preserved, and is sometimes resolved and coalesces with 
tbe following vowel sound, which consequently becomes long. An 
instance of tbe former we have in the old High German in- 
Muepjan (Grimm, D. Gramm. 2 Aosg. I. p. 869), Icel. svcBfa to 
bring asleep. Examples of tbe latter are Lat. sopio; \ce\. swfa, 
to liiil ; Sw. sofva to bring asleep, Icel. sefa, to mitigate ; which 

all are from tbe Sanscrit cansative form t^^muiM (svllpayami) 
sopio, occldo, interflcio. it is tbe same case with the Icel. sofa, 
Swed. sofva, to sleep, thoagh tbe Icelandic preterite is svaf 
the V being retained; bnt in Swedish it is sof. — From the 
lengthened form ^^^ (svapna) somniom, composed of t^^ witb 

tbe terminal safflx ^ (na) originates farther tbe Lithoanian sdpna-s, 
which has tbe same meaning; Icel. svefn, a sleep, Swed. «^mii, 
by a common change of tbe labial into m before tbe liqnid n; 
Icei. sofna, Swed. somfuty to fall asleep; and fartbermore tbe 
Lat. somnus, somnio, somnium, and Gr. vnvog. This latter 
has arisen from svapna-s by first dropping tbe s, as in Fe (i) 

from Sanscr. ^ (sva) sui, sons, ipse, Ftdito (Uiio) from R^ 

(svid) sQdare, to sweat. Afterwards the a in Fan by the io- 
floence of tbe preceding F became Vy Fvtv, as dFvtog {avrog) 
from ^ (ava) and rf, rFT (ta, tat). See more examples in 

Benfey*s Griechisches Worzellexicoo, Vol. I. p. 464. And now 
the digamma was not strong enongh to keep as a consonant, 
bat became merely a spiritas (' ). In order to get a still clearer 
view into tbis theory, compare farther Benfey, 1. I. p. 452, Bopp 
Vergl. Gramm. 2 Ausg. § 34i and § 19,. Gloss. Sanscr. pp. 
394—5. 



!Dic gefc^ic^tUct^en 3)mfmaler t>erlicren jic^ bei ben meifien < 

aSolfcrn in^ Ungenji^fc unb 9?ebe(^afte, iDcnn man jte bi6 juc 
Urjcit ^inauf t)crfotgen win. Die @age tritt ^icr an bie 
©telle ber gefc^ic^tlicften S^atfac^en, unb bie 8forfc^ung wirb 
auf unjic^ere munblic^ie Ueberlieferung aflein angeroiefen, bie 
in ber @c^6pfung6gefc^ic^te, ber ©otterle^re unb ben ^elbcn* 
fagen ber t)erfc^iebenen SSolfer bargefteDt ifi. 3[ber bie neuflc 
3eit ^at fic^ eine^ ajlittete bemdc^tigt, welc^e^ bie bunfle Sorjeit 
and Sicftt bringen noirb. Die^ 3Jlittet iji bie t)ergleic^enbe ^cxf 
glteberung ber ©prac^en, unb bie gntberfung ber ©efe^en bee 
©prac^entwirfelung. SSiele bunfle gragen ftnb fc^on aufbiefem 
SBege beantwortet TOorben. (Sd iji ber @prac^»ergleic^ung fc^on 
gelungen, ben na^ern bber entfernteren ®rab ber 9Sern)anbtfc^aft 
ber t>ornel)mften 936lfet ber aften SBett bid ind (ginjelne nac^^ 
juweifen. 8luf biefe SBeife loirb man wo^l auc^ bie gefc^ic^^t^ 
lichen 5Rac^ric^ten and ber SSorjeit beric^tigen fonnen, unb bie 
fortfc^rcitenbe (Sntwicfelung bed ?Dlenfc^engefc^lecftted mit trttifc^iet 
©enauigf eit t)erfo(gen. Die SBanberjuge Der SSolf erfc^aften unb 
i^re t)erfc^iebenen SBo^nfi^e in ben fru^eften 3^^^^" wirb man 
vooi)l an ben Sag bringen; unb bie S3egeben^eiten ber Urjeit 
noerben geroifferma^en befannt unb offenbar werben. Unb bie^ 
jenigen 256lfer, bie gar felne gefc^ic^tlic^e Ueberlieferung t>on ben 
t>ergangencn 3^'^^^ f)aben, fonnen n)ol)l aucft, in fo fern i^re 
©prac^en audgebilbet ftnb, t)on biefer 8[rt ©prac^forfc^fung, in 
gewidfer §injtc^t auf ben ©c^anplaft ber ©efc^ic^te eingefflf^rt 
werben. 

SQenn man ftc^ ber ^orfc^ung auf bem ©ebiete ber ger^ 
manifc^en ©prac^en wibmet, fo mu^ man immer auf bad ®otl)«» 
ifc^e iururfgei)en. iDiefe ©prac^^e fte^t wie eine dltere t>onge^ 

9 
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ftSkete B^wtfta on ber @pit)e aUtr jfingern @prif (inge einer 
nnb berfelbm $aiiii(ie; unb fie uberbidet aOe biefe iungem 
3)ia(efte an 9lctc^t^um unb SBoOenbung ber grammatifc^en Soi> 
men, Siltungen unD Suf^mm^nfe^ungen, fo xoit auc^ an ur^ 
fprungUc^en, eigentUc^en Seteutungen ber SSorter. 3n voiffen^ 
fc^aftlic^er ^ie^ung ifi befd^alb bad ®ot^if4ie ))on unfc^a^barer 
SBic^tigfeit, unb mu^ ten 9nfangd^unb Sudgangdpunft aOet 
germanifc^en Sprac^forfc^ung bilben. 

!£te Drei ))erf(^iebenen @ntn>i(fe(ung^erioben ber l^oc^^ 
beutfc^en ©prac^gefd^tc^te, bie man getDOJ^nlic^ anntmmt, {tnb 
too^l naturltc^ nic^t fc^roff ))on einanber abgegran^, fonbern 
fie geben ^\tlmtt)T bie eine in bie anbere allma^Ud^ unb un^ 
merflic^ uber. 96gefe^en ))on ben Umtoanbhingen unb ben 
neuen SdDerbungen ber @prac^e tnner^alb einer jeben t)on 
btefen ^auptperioben, fommen boc^ noc^ bie folgenben auffal^^ 
(enbe Serfc^ieben^eiten ))or, tvelc^e tDo^l bie eigentlic^en unb 
^auptfa^Iid^en ©ren^en biefer ^erioben audmac^en. Dad ^lu 
^o^beutfc^e ^dngt fe^r ))on ber gortenttoicfelung ber )>erf(^te^ 
benen Sotfdmunbarten ab, unb ed firebt ftc^ {u einer gemein^ 
famen, aOgemein guUigen @(^riftfpra(^e aOer ^oc^beutfc^en 
@t&mme ^eranjubilben. — 2>ad SRittelboc^beutfc^e \)at biefed 
3ic( erreic^t 2>re grofen ^Dic^ter ber ^o^en^aufifc^en 3^'^ 
bebienen ftc^ nic^t me^r in i^ren SBerfen, n>ie i^re Sorg&nger, 
i^rer befonberen ^eimatlic^en ^mbarten : fte reben t)ie(me^r ein 
befltmmted, unn)anbelbared ^oc^beutfc^. Unb biefe (Srfc^einung 
erf(&rt man ))iellei(^t am Sefien burc^ bad toanbembe Sebenber 
3)i^ter }U biefen ^tiun, unb baburc^, baf i^re Sprac^e bie 
^offprac^e ber bamaligen gebitbeten beutfc^en gurflen^6fe toax. 
— !Dad Sleu^oc^beutfcfte ^at fic^ im 3nnern ber ^oc^beutfc^ien 
@t&mme, gegenuber ben SSoUdmunbarten, eine noc^ ))ie( unab« 
^ingigere ©teOung gefic^ert, fo baf man ^ier fogar an eine 
9lu(f toirf ung ber Sitteratur unb ber ©c^rtftfprac^e auf bie 93olfd^ 
munbarten felbfi ju benfen hat] unb ju gleic^er 3«t ^at bie 
Sprac^e fic^ einer ^errfc^aft bemac^tigt, bie fi(^ n>eit uber bie 
Orenjen bed ^oc^beutfc^cn SSoIfed audbe^nt. 2)iefen (grfolg 
berbanft fte bem 3wfammentt)irfen berfd^iebenartiger Umfianbe. 
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2)fr ^obe blc^tertfc^e Stuffc^mung bed SKittel^oc^beutfc^en unb 
ber wac^fenbe Weic^t^um felncr 8ittcratur ^atte ber gefc^riebencn 
JRebc fc^on ein bebcutcnbed UebergctDic^t t>erfc^afft. Unb ber 
unmittelbare Sinflu^ ber ©c^riftfprac^e auf bie SSoKdmunbarten 
tt)urbe- burc^ bie ©rfinbung ber ®U(^bni(ferfunji in6 Unermef* 
Uc^e gefieigert 3)urc^ Sutler' d 33ibeluberfctjung unb bie JRc^ 
formation ifi biefer @influ^ no^ t)iel bebeutenber geworben^ 
unb t^i^renb im SWittelatter fajl bie ganje eigentli^f wiffem 
fc^iaftUcfte Sitteratur ber Sateinifc^en ©pradbe jufieJ, fo ifi e6 in 
neucren 3^'^^^ ^^^^ ^^oc^beutfc^en gefungen, auc^ bie SQSiffen^ 
fc^aft in feinen SBereic^ ju jie^en. 2)iejp l^at auc^ bebeutenb 
jur (Sin^eit unb jur t)6fligen ©elbjidnbigfeit ber ^oc^beutf^en 
(Sifirac^e beigetragem 
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Errata : 



P. L For 


Read 


P. 


L For 


Read f 


4 12 tke 


the 


33 23 shelther 


shelter 


6 9 Chanser 
19 18 8ee> 


Chancer 
SeeW 


» 


26 HH 




20 between lines l4 and 15 insert 


35 


last bttt two sow 


saw 


With lockes 


crull'* as they 


37 


6 (from bottom) 


Wight 1 
Neuter 


were laide in presse; 




wigth 


22 13 ponominal 


pronominal 


40 


23 Nentre 


„ 14 originalby 


originally 


46 


17 espicially 


especially 


„ l5 caracter 


character 


48 


21 yon 


yon 


24 5 conseqyently 


consequently 


50 


5 (from bottom) 


" *• 


„ 18 belong 


belongs 




indefinte 


indefinite 


27 1 Fnglish 


English 


52 


9 aproach 


approach 


„ 2 an 


and 


>» 


12 neutre 


neuter 


„ 6 ortography 


orthography 


54 


10 seams 


seems 


„ 11 forrow 


furrow 


55 


27 accesative 


accusative 


28 last and 


and 


62 


12 Sprachschaz 


Sprachschats 


29 20 plased 


placed 


65 


29 extol 


to extol 


30 16 ligt 


light 


66 


11 hit 


his ' 


„ 17 ligth 


light 


69 


31 words 


word * 


„ 24 ongth 


ought 


71 


2 gth 


9th 


dl 24 utterd 


uttered 


yi 


20 were 


was 


32 19 positon 


position 


74 


23 linqual 


lingual 


„ 26 av^eiv 


av^eiv 


77 


7 Thlis 


This 


33 22 Flath 


Plat 









Errors of less ioiportaDce, as for example ioverted letters, 
aad errors^ of pn^ynatioo, (he reader is requested to exensef" ' 
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